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CHAPTER VII. 
OPHELIA’S GAY DECEIVER. 


Jack CLIFForD had certainly been 
most successful in his self-imposed 
task. He had desired to curry 
favour with the ‘ fine-lady mother’ 
of that charming Miss Trevor, in 
whose début he had chanced to 
take such an active part; and, 
but an hour or two after he had 
started on his would-be agreeable 
mission, Mrs. Hall had pronounced 
him to be ‘a most charming young 
gentleman.’ 

Nothing succeeds like success. 

Mrs. Powell, who occupied a 
part of one of the roomy old houses 
in Leicester-square, had invited 
Jack to come and have luncheon 
with her after the rehearsal was 
over. The invitation was in itself 
no unusual one, for Mrs. Powell, 
like the other ladies at the Sphere, 
thought Jack Clifford a most de- 
lightful young man, and lost no 
opportunity of proving the pleasure 
she had in his companionship. He 
was always in such excellent spirits, 
he knew so much, he talked so 
well, he dressed admirably, and he 
was so handsome. 

The manageress had a kind 
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heart, and that indulgent disposi- 
tion which distinguishes women 
who are generally described as 
‘motherly.’ She treated young 
Jack as though he were her son. 
He was quite aware that a hearty 
welcome, and a seat at that hospit- 
able board in Leicester - square, 
were at his disposal whenever he 
should choose to avail himself of 
those privileges; and yet he had 
hailed this particular invitation 
with special delight, because he 
looked upon it as a good omen for 
the voyage of discovery on which 
he had determined to embark, as 
soon as he had exchanged a dozen 
words, and half that number of 
glances, with the ingenuous little 
débutante. 

He left the theatre with a very 
clearly defined purpose, and stepped 
out on his way to Leicester-square 
with the greatest alacrity. He, not 
unreasonably, expected to glean 
more accurate information from 
the manageress anent her new /ro- 
‘égée than any one else would be 
likely to afford him. 

All he had definitely ascertained 
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in the greenroom was, that Miss 
Trevor was John Hall’s_ step- 
daughter, and that he, being proud 
of her, had given her a very supe- 
rior education. And Mrs. Blenkin- 
sop had privately bestowed some 
additional information upon him. 
‘ The girl is a ninny,’ said she, ‘and 
will never be worth her salt. My 
sister Araminta has taken a deal 
of trouble with her; but the poor 
child has no style, although her 
mother is a most stuck-up /ady, 
and gives herself all the airs of her 
most gracious Majesty.’ 

Jack’s ideas on the subject of that 
last-named and most illustrious 
personage were of the vaguest 
character ; but he did flatter him- 
self that he should be quite able 
to create a favourable impression 
upon the lady who had conde- 
scended to marry kind simple John 
Hall. 

Very adroitly did Master Jack 
now set about his further investi- 
gation; and so cleverly did he 
hoodwink his unsuspecting hostess, 
that he had extracted the most mi- 
nute details of the scene-painter’s 
family and circumstances from her, 
without giving her the faintest hint 
that it was the pretty young dé- 
butante who had inspired him with 
such interest. 

Mrs. Powell, who considered 
Jack a very model of good nature, 
simply concluded that he spoke 
the truth when he stated that, as 
it was in his power to render John 
Hall a service, he wished first of 
all to be acquainted with his actual 
position, his income, &c. 

And the manageress had no 
scruple in confiding honest John’s 
private position to her kind young 
friend, who so thoroughly learnt 
the simple history of the scene- 
painter’s life from the loquacious 
lady, that he soon felt prepared to 
enter Miss Trevor’s home on his 
own account, and thought himself 
pretty sure of a cordial welcome 


from the widow of the late Clement 
Trevor. 

It had so happened that Clifford 
had become acquainted with the 
history of several members of the 
Kentingtown family during his short 
apprenticeship in Bedford-row, and 
this knowledge he now felt would 
be of the utmost value to him in 
his intended attack on the proud 
widow of a scion of that noble 
family. 

Jack was young, impressionable, 
and somewhat impetuous, but he 
was byno means wanting in shrewd- 
ness ; and having, as he considered, 
a good chance of winning Miss 
Trevor’s regard, which he already 
coveted, he was resolved to employ 
whatever tools lay at hand to aid 
him in the construction of so agree- 
able an acquaintance. 

The people who knew Jack best 
were all ready to admit that he was 
a very ‘sharp’ fellow, and he dis- 
played even more than his usual 
perspicacity in the various moves 
he made in the pursuit of his sud- 
den desire to be received as a 
welcome visitor by Miss Trevor's 
mamma. 

Jack unhesitatingly admitted to 
himself that Nell’s trusting eyes 
and charming manner had com- 
pletely captivated him, and his 
most eager desire at this moment 
was to perfect an acquaintance 
which had begun so auspiciously. 

To admire passionately, where 
he admired at all, was indubitably 
‘Jack’s way.’ He knew no half 
measures; and no sooner had he 
concluded that Nell was charming, 
than he also resolved, as speedily 
as possible, to acquaint her with 
that opinion, and to endeavour to 
make it reciprocal. 

To gain this point, he must con- 
trive to see Nell at home. 

The greenroom or the wings of 
the theatre were not adapted for 
the respectful pursuit of so modest 
and refined a young lady. Jack’s 




















instinct taught him that Miss 
Trevor would shrink with indig- 
nation from the public attention 
which, to nine women out of ten, 
was particularly acceptable. Women 
of that sort triumphed in any ex- 
hibition which inspired jealousy in 
others; and Jack so thoroughly 
understood this phase of feminine 
character, that he achieved his 
principal successes with the sex by 
dexterously playing up to the part 
of demonstrative lover, which en- 
abled the momentarily adored one 
to perceive that her (professional) 
sisters were smarting under the 
cruel pangs of envy and jealousy. 

Miss Trevor would resent this 
sort of homage; of that Jack felt 
convinced. A very different me- 
thod of wooing must be adopted 
in her exceptional case, and in or- 
der that he might hit on the right 
tack this prudent young man re- 
solved to inquire at head-quarters. 

With this view he presented him- 
self in Alpha-street, shortly after 
John Hall had returned to the the- 
atre. 

Hall’s character for bluff honesty 
was too thoroughly known in the 
profession for Jack to risk a meet- 
ing with him before he had, to 
some extent, prepared his way 
with the ladies. Mr. Hall might 
have received the stranger with an 
unpleasantly direct inquiry as to 
the nature of his business there, 
and Jack strongly deprecated such 
painfully straightforward manners 
of speech. He timed himself very 
carefully, and was, he thought, most 
fortunate in finding Miss Trevor’s 
mother at home and aione. 

He played his cards cleverly, 
and, for once, with due caution. 
His inclination prompted him to 
produce his best trump at once, 
but he so far curbed his natural 
impetuosity as to spend quite ten 
minutes in commonplace chat be- 
fore he even mentioned the magic 
name of Kentingtown. 
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He augured from the instant 
change in Mrs. Hall’s manner and 
her suddenly-aroused attention that, 
as far as the mother was concerned, 
he certainly had hit on the right 
tack. This success inspired him 
with fresh hope about the daughter. 

Mrs. Hall’s numerous and eager 
inquiries about her poor dear Cle- 
ment’s grand relations relieved 
Jack from all anxiety as to the fur- 
ther conduct of this momentous 
interview. Mrs. Hall was quite 
content to listen to all he could 
tell her; and as he had actually 
seen the countess-dowager and the 
earl, her son, he launched forth 
into elaborate and rather theatrical 
descriptions of those two aristo- 
cratic personages. 

‘From my poor Clement’s de- 
scription of his grandmother’s ap- 
pearance, I have always believed 
that our daughter Eleanor resem- 
bled her ladyship,’ Mrs. Hall re- 
marked, in a very impressive tone. 
‘She has the same small hands and 
feet, the large expressive eyes, and 
such a quantity of beautiful hair. 
When you saw my dear child this 
morning, Mr. Clifford, did this re- 
semblance strike you at all?’ 

Jack had some difficulty in re- 
pressing a laugh. 

When he recalled the wrinkled 
face, the portly figure, and the gray 
hair of the old dowager, and was 
asked to recognise a likeness to 
that grim and ancient dame in the 
young smiling débutante, he felt 
that an instant diversion in the 
course of conversation had become 
imperative, and he very adroitly 
avoided all further reference to her 
ladyship by expatiating on the 
grace and talent Miss Trevor had 
displayed upon the stage this morn- 
ing. 

The maternal instinct was flat- 
tered, and Mrs. Hall’s next ques- 
tions confined themselves to the 
manner, appearance, and probable 
success of her daughter. 
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‘Thinking you would like to be 
present on the night of Miss Tre- 
vor's début, I have brought you a 
box,’ said Jack, as he rose to take 
his leave. ‘Mrs. Powell offered it 
to me to-day, and I at once re- 
solved to ask you to make use of 
it.’ 

Could any gentleman give more 
convincing proof of his delicacy 
and consideration than this Mr. 
Clifford’s every word and action 
showed ? 

As far as Mrs. Hall was con- 
cerned, Jack had won the day. 

He knew he could depend on 
her welcome and approbation in 
future ; and having thus secured 
his footing in Nell’s home, there 
surely could be no difficulty in 
continuing the acquaintance so 
pleasantly commenced in the the- 
atre. 


Nell listened to her mother’s 
praises of Jack Clifford in unre- 
sponsive silence. 

How could she indorse those 
laudatory statements about his 
kindness, his consideration, and 
his being so perfect a gentleman, 
with ‘Ophelia’s’ lovesick plaints 
still ringing in her ears ? 

Mrs. Hall was far too much 
engaged in various discursive ar- 
guments about the Kentingtown 
family, and in repeating all the 
news Mr. Clifford had imparted to 
her concerning her noble relatives, 
to notice Nell’s preoccupation. 

The girl had soon finished her 
meal, or such poor apology for it 
as had been set before her. Rising 
from the table, she stood for a 
moment, her face hidden in her 
hands. 

‘Dear mum,’ she said, with a 
very weary sigh, ‘I really think I 
must go to my room and havea 
little rest ; my head aches; I never 
felt so worn out in all my life. I 
shall adopt your remedy, and try 
and get some sleep.’ 


With this excuse, which was not 
devoid of truth, Nell felt she could 
escape from further conversation 
and also from the chance of keener 
observation, which she had begun 
to dread. 

She longed to be quite alone, 
and with a feeling of intense relief 
she flung herself upon her little 
bed, thankful that now, at last, she 
could think over the crowding in- 
cidents of the morning undisturbed. 
And in this reflective solitude she 
came to a definite conclusion as to 
the conduct it would be her duty 
henceforth to pursue. In the first 
place, she must abstain from fol- 
lowing the inclination which was 
so strongly urging her to improve 
her acquaintance with handsome 
Jack, and her reserve must teach 
him to keep aloof from her in fu- 
ture. 

So much was due to the unfor- 
tunate girl, who had chosen to 
make her the confidante of her 
wrongs and her grievances this 
morning. 

It was very strange that Mr. 
Clifford should have taken the 
trouble to procure a box for her 
mother, and that he should have 
so successfully striven to ingratiate 
himself with that lady. 

Was it so very strange ? 

A warm blush and a happy smile 
were on Nell’s face as she made 
this dubious inquiry. But both 
the smile and the blush faded 
away as she remembered the 
threatening shadow which Ophelia 
had already cast over this fascinat- 
ing stranger. 

Had it not been for that haunt- 
ing and painful recollection, Nell 
would honestly have admitted to 
herself that Jack’s visit was not 
strange at all, that this prompt 
action on his part was very de- 
lightful, and that she felt exceed- 
ingly flattered by his evident desire 
to know more of her and her sur- 
roundings. 
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Ah, well, he would not be 
likely to pay any more visits to 
Alpha-street, when once he realised 
her determination to discourage 
them. 

It was fortunate that father 
knew nothing of this gentleman. 
If it had so happened that John 
Hall himself had made the stranger 
welcome at their fireside, all Nell’s 
inhospitable intentions would have 
proved futile, for father’s frank and 
hearty welcome would have at 
once obliterated the absence of it 
on her part. 

Mother was easily managed, and 
Nell had quite sufficient experi- 
ence to enable her to conduct her 
vacillating parent as seemed most 
desirable under certain circum- 
stances. 

She could so coax and manage 


her, Nell believed, that the feeble . 


lady would have no suspicion of 
the invisible leading-strings moving 
her in a given direction, but would 
firmly believe that she was simply 
following her own immediate con- 
viction or inclination. But father 
was far too simple and straight- 
forward to give any one a chance 
of manceuvring where he was con- 
cerned. If any kind of suspicion 
had entered into his mind, Nell 
knew exactly the course he would 
take to set his possible doubts at 
rest. 

He had a steadfast truth-com- 
pelling glance in his honest eyes, 
before which even his wife shrank 
in confusion as some prevarication 
intended to answer him died away 
unuttered upon her trembling lips. 

If by some most unfortunate 
chance he should become aware 
of her interview with Pheebe 
Miller, Nell was painfully con- 
scious already of the searching 
look and eager question with which 
he would confront her. He would 


then ask her for explanations 
which she felt she could not give 
to any one. 
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It certainly was fortunate that 
Mr. Clifford had called during 
father’s absence. No harm was 
done at present, and for the future 
she must endeavour to forget the 
laughing eyes and gentle manner 
which had so fascinated her this 
morning. 

Both Ophelia and Jack must 
henceforth be as entirely ignored 
as if she had never exchanged a 
word with either. But if it so 
chanced that she met Sally again, 
she should not hesitate to ask her 
for further information about her 
lovesick friend. Perhaps Phoebe 
was really a little confused in her 
mind. It was even possible that 
her grievances were entirely imagi- 
nary. Delicate girls, with hectic 
cheeks and wearing coughs, often 
had strange and morbid fancies ; 
and that was a part of their illness. 

Nell distinctly remembered hav- 
ing heard a sadly interesting ac- 
count of so suffering and deluded 
a girl from a very sentimental 
governess at Miss Plunkett’s. In 
that instance the unfortunate in- 
valid had broken her heart in con- 
sequence of the imaginary cruelty 
of a youth who really was unaware 
of the existence of his supposed 
victim. 

Nell distinctly remembered each 
thrilling detail of that most harrow- 
ing history, and vaguely wondered 
if it really was a true one. 

With such a precedent in her 
mind, she soon brought herself to 
consider it probable that Phcebe’s 
grievances were all the creatures of 
her morbid and overwrought con- 
dition. Most likely the girl herself 
had drawn Jack into an engage- 
ment, which he had never intended 
to fulfil. 

It might be so. 

Nell most earnestly desired that 
it was. 

Her anxious meditations had 
reached this dubious point, when 
she was startled by the sound of 
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father’s heavy tread upon the stairs 
below. 

It must be tea-time; yes, she 
heard him close the sitting-room 
door, and he always returned from 
his work hungry and tired. 

It was the first time since her 
return from Miss Plunkett's that 
Nell had omitted to prepare the 
family tea before father came 
home. 

She flushed quite guiltily as she 
sprang from her bed and realised 
her forgetfulness. With trembling 
fingers she smoothed her hair and 
adjusted her collar, and with a 
smile that was more wistful than 
glad, she opened the sitting-room 
door. 

‘Nell, my girl, what's this mother 
tells me—you'’ve overdone it the 
very first time you ever went to re- 
hearsal, and come home with a 
headache and regular worn out? 
Why, I declare you're pale now, 
and your eyes—’ John Hall 
paused for a moment, as he took 
both Nell’s hands into his broad 
brown palm. ‘ Your eyes look as 
if you’d been crying! Come, my 
dear, tell me it isn’t so, or else 
give me your reasons straight out. 
They surely haven’t been hard on 
a poor little beginner at the very 
first start off? 

*No, no, father, really— Nell 
began, with unusual hesitation, ‘ it 
isn’t that—’ 

*It’s Mother Blenkinsop, I'll be 
bound,’ cried John Hall promptly. 
‘She is a regular old tiger-cat, she 
is. Now, Neil, tell me; which of 
her tricks has she been up to?’ 

Nell protested so vehemently 
that father soon seemed reassured. 

‘It was all so new and strange, 
and I behaved so very, very 
awkwardly,’ said Nell ; ‘and when 
I came home my head ached a bit. 
It shall not happen again, father 
dear, I promise you.’ 

She patted his cheek as she 
spoke, and he rejoiced to see her 
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smile again as she began her pre- 
parations for tea. 

Mrs. Hall was sitting close to 
the window, tracing an elaborate 
pattern upon some coarse linen 
material. Her sight was not 
strong, and the work required as 
much light as she could obtain. 
Her back was turned to the tea- 
table, but she had attentively 
listened to the conversation be- 
tween Nell and John. It was in 
answer to the girl’s last remark 
about her awkwardness that her 
mother exclaimed, ‘Don’t you 
believe her, John; I’ve had a visitor 
this afternoon who told me a very 
different story. He said Nell had 
done her part uncommonly well; 
and considering she was—’ 

‘A beginner?’ suggested John, 
laughing. ‘ Ah, he was a prejudiced 
witness; I’d rather believe in Nell’s 
own account than Jim Crane’s.’ 

‘Will you come to the table, 
mum, or shall I bring you your tea 
over there ?’ asked Nell, in nervous 
haste. She dreaded the descrip- 
tion of the visitor, which was bound 
to come next. 

Great was her relief when her 
mother replied, ‘I'll come to the 
table, child; my eyes are begin- 
ning to ache.’ 

‘Don't try them, my dear,’ said 
John Hall. ‘ It’s God's best gift to 
us is our sight, and we are bound 
to preserve it as long as we can.’ 

There was no further allusion 
either to Jim Crane or to that 
other prejudiced witness, 

What had kept her mother silent 
on so important an event, Nell 
wondered ; and was quite at a loss 
for an answer to her question. 

She glanced at the clock once 
or twice, and was surprised when 
she saw the hand pointing to eight 
that Jim had not looked in. 

She had placed the fourth cup 
on the table, as this was one of 
the evenings on which the come- 
dian generally appeared. 

















He surely was not sulking still, 
as he had so unaccountably done 
at rehearsal this morning ? 

‘Ah, here is—Jim! she ex- 
claimed, hearing ascending foot- 
steps, which pause€l on the landing 
without. 

*He’s not alone,’ remarked Mrs. 
Hall, whose hearing was very 
acute; ‘there are two men. I 
hope and trust it isn’t that croak- 
ing stage-manager again.’ 

‘Hush, mum; they'll hear! 
whispered Nell, and went to the 
door. 

Jack Clifford stood without, and 
by his side a fine old man with 
snow- white hair and a pair of bright 
observant eyes, which rested on 
Nell for a moment, noting her visi- 
ble embarrassment with evident 
amusement. 

‘We must apologise, ladies and 
Mr. Hall,’ said Jack, with his plea- 
santest smile. ‘ We have come on 
business, and therefore hoped our 
unseemly intrusion would be par- 
doned.’ 

His eyes met Nell’s as he spoke, 
and she, a little confused, but de- 
cidedly happy, gave him a most 
encouraging glance. 

It was but an hour ago since she 
had resolutely determined that 
Jack Clifford must be altogether 
ignored in future. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE MISSION OF SIR HERCULES. 


Jack introduced his companion 
with quite a theatrical flourish. He 
was still so enamoured of his new 
profession that he could not resist 
giving ‘samples’ of it on every 
possible occasion. 

‘ General Sir Hercules Lawrance, 
K.C.B.,’ announced Jack, with a 
comprehensive bow and a superb 
wave of his right hand. 
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The stranger bowed also, and at 
once addressed himself to John 
Hall, whose advice, he said, would 
be of great assistance to him. 

Nell quietly moved a chair for- 
ward, and timidly requested the 
visitor to be seated. 

‘A thousand pardons, my dear 
young lady!’ cried the veteran sol- 
dier, as he placed the chair for her, 
and himself took one at John 
Hall’s side. 

Jack had meanwhile crossed the 
room, and, handing an envelope to 
Mrs. Hall, said, ‘ That is the ad- 
dress you asked me for.’ 

She looked up at him in sur- 
prise, and he promptly added in an 
aside that was quite inaudible to 
the others, ‘ Pray read what I have 
written there.’ 

Mrs. Hall was already somewhat 
bewildered by that pompous an- 
nouncement of the visitor's full 
titles, and she now gazed at Jack 
as though demanding some eluci- 
dation of all these mysteries ; but 
he simply pressed the paper he 
had brought into her hand. She 
put on her spectacles, and, making 
a screen with her fingers, atten- 
tively read these words : 


‘Sir H. is a friend of the great 
K. family, Pray make him ver) 
welcome for your daughter's sake ; 
but do not let him or any one else 
suspect that you know of his mission. 
This is our secret. J feel sure it is 
as safe with you as it is with 

‘JACK.’ 

O wonderful, most wonderful ! 
Mrs. Hall’s fingers trembled so as 
she perused those lines that she 
could scarcely hold the paper. 
This grand and noble-looking gen- 
tleman came as an emissary from 
her poor dear Clement's aristo- 
cratic relations—came on a 7/ssion, 
a secret mission, and had no doubt 
been asked to report on the appear- 
ance and accomplishments of her 
sweet Eleanor. 
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Tears rushed to Mrs. Hall’s eyes, 
and she felt as ifshe must embrace 
her daughter on the spot; but 
Jack’s hand was placed restrain- 
ingly on her arm as she was about 
to rise. 

‘Remember our secret,’ he whis- 
pered hastily ; and, under his warn- 
ing glance, Mrs. Hall meekly sub- 
sided again. 

‘True; I will never forget,’ she 
answered, a subtle smile illumining 
her face, and a new sense of im- 
portance revealing itself in her 
bearing. 

Mrs. Hall’s preconceived ideas 
on the object of Sir Hercules’ visit 
were certainly confirmed by that 
gentleman’s conduct. 

He had so placed Nell’s chair 
and his own that he confronted her, 
and though he was talking ‘ busi- 
ness’ to John Hall, his bright ob- 
servant eyes turned towards the 
girl with a persistent curiosity 
which, in a younger stranger, might 
have been considered impertinent. 
But an elderly bronzed soldier, 
with a distinguished name and 
bearing, a white moustache and a 
paternal smile, may do some things 
with impunity which, in an ordi- 
nary individual, would be resented 
as insults. 

John Hall’s fame as a scenic 
artist was so well established, said 
Sir Hercules, that the reason of 
his visit was not far to seek. He 
came with all the more confidence, 
however, since their mutual friend 
Mr. Jack Clifford had volunteered 
to accompany him. 

Nothing could exceed the sin- 
cere interest and the evident ad- 
miration with which Master Jack 
regarded Mr. Hall both in his pri- 
vate and in his professional career. 

Simple matter-of-fact John lis- 
tened with something very like 
amazement to these surprising 
revelations. 

For his part, he scarcely knew 
Jack Clifford, either by sight or 


name, for the actor’s business at 
the Sphere neither troubled nor 
interested him, unless it had some 
immediate bearing on the conduct 
of the painting-room. That he 
had won this smart young fellow’s 
regard in some fashion unknown 
to himself was of course proved 
by the statement of this noble- 
looking old gentleman. 

For an instant John felt tempted 
to put in a decided disclaimer to 
Mr. Clifford’s praises ; but though 
rough in speech and manner, the 
painter had a good heart, and he 
realised that it would be very un- 
gracious of him to refuse the com- 
mendation so generously bestowed. 
He now waited in silence for some 
further explanation from his un- 
expected visitor. 

Nell also was silent, interested, 
expectant. 

She had ventured to glance 
across at her mother now and 
again, and had seen Jack’s hand- 
some profile assiduously bent over 
the crewel work, which could surely 
scarce be seen in the fast-gather- 
ing darkness. 

What was Jack talking to her 
mother about in such a confidential 
tone? 

And why, O, why did this 
bright-eyed old gentleman persist 
in watching her so attentively ? 

She grew restless under his 
scrutiny at last, and to make a 
diversion she rose, pulled down 
the blinds, and lighted the lamp. 

She returned to her chair by 
father’s side with her work in her 
hand. Once absorbed in the neat 
stitching on which she prided her- 
self, she forgot to notice the stran- 
ger’s looks. 

‘And so I may take it for grant- 
ed,’ said he, ‘that you will under- 
take this commission for me, Mr. 
Hall? Silverbeach is not far from 
Slough, and I shall be delighted if 
you could make it convenient to 
run down and see the stage and all 




















about it on an early day. You 
quite understand, of course, that I 
am responsible for all expenses in- 
curred. Sir Hercules rose and 
went over to Mrs. Hall’s side. 
‘Your husband has kindly under- 
taken to paint some new scenery 
for my mimic stage, Mrs. Hall,’ 
said he. ‘I live in the country; 
my place is a pretty one. When 
Mr. Hall is fairly established there, 
I shall hope to have the pleasure 
of seeing you and your daughter 
also. A change to the country is 
mostly welcome to Londoners, and 
in the strawberry season I really can 
offer a special attraction. Silver- 
beach is famous for its fruit. 

‘I am sure you are most kind 
and most considerate,’ said Mrs. 
Hall, ‘I hardly know how to thank 
you, Sir—Sir—’ The poor lady 
really felt overwhelmed by various 
emotions, among which gratitude 
was at this moment preéminent; 
and gratitude, like deprecation, was 
apt to bring the ever-ready tears 
into her eyes. 

‘Poor soul, poor soul,’ muttered 
Sir Hercules hurriedly. 

The roar of cannon had never 
made him flinch; but the sight of 
a woman’s tears filled him with 
dismay, and with quite a coward’s 
desire to run away. 

‘May I come in, Mrs. Hall?’ 
asked Jim Crane, who had knocked 
at the door and partly opened it, 
to make his request audible within. 

‘Good-evening, Jim, you're late,’ 
said Nell, admitting the visitor. 

As she stood by the door Sir 
Hercules bent over her, and taking 
her hand in both his, said, 

‘I shall look forward to your 
visit with the greatest possible plea- 
sure, Miss Trevor.’ 

She thanked him with a pretty 
word and smile, and then she an- 
swered Jack’s good-night. 

Jim had discreetly remained on 
the landing, but as the visitors 
passed to the stairs he entered the 
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room, although the sudden and 
most unexpected sight of Jack Clif- 
ford in that place had filled him 
with a dismay that was nearly allied 
to anger. 

But Jim’s experience as a come- 
dian and his tragic aspirations had 
effectually taught him to hide any 
personal emotion and play such 
part as circumstances might re- 
quire. 

Nell glanced at him wistfully as 
he entered the room, and wondered 
if he really were very pale, or if it 
was only the lamp-light that gave 
him such a woebegone appearance. 
Would he say anything about the 
rehearsal this morning, or express 
the surprise he must feel at seeing 
Mr. Clifford here to-night ? 

Jim made no allusion whatever 
to either of the subjects preoccupy- 
ing Nell. Having inquired after 
Mrs. Hall’s health, and with some 
inward wonder observed the traces 
of very recent emotion in that lady’s 
face, he said, 

‘I saw Miss Pierrepoint in the 
Strand ; she had just left the Im- 
perial, and was on her way here to 
congratulate our débutante on her 
success at rehearsal this morn- 
ing. 

‘ Why, what can she know about 
it?’ inquired Mr. Hall, and added, 
‘TI like that showy young woman 
less and less every time I see her, 
and wish she’d keep her congratu- 
lations to herself. They certainly 
won't benefit our little Nell.’ 

Such invidious remarks from her 
good-natured husband considerably 
surprised Mrs. Hall. 

Jim also was startled. 

‘It was Mrs. Blenkinsop who 
had told her sister about the re- 
hearsal,’ he said, by way ofexplana- 
tion, ‘and Miss Pierrepoint—’ 

‘Is here, and will answer for 
herself,’ exclaimed that lady, with a 
loud laugh. 

The door had been left ajar, 
and she entered as she spoke. 
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Her light footstep on the stair had 
not been heard. 

How long had she been standing 
outside that open door ? 

‘I met Jack Clifford just as I 
turned into this street,’ she said, 
and her bold black eyes sought 
Nell’s face with a gleam in them 
that suggested defiance. ‘Had he 
been calling here ?” 

‘Yes,’ said John Hall promptly, 
* Mr. Clifford was good enough to 
bring a friend of his to see me on 
business.’ There was something 
in Araminta’s look and tone that 
angered John, although he would 
have been quite at a loss to ac- 
count for this feeling. 

‘I have asked him to say a good 
word to Mrs. Powell for me,’ con- 
tinued Miss Pierrepoint. ‘I want 
to get into the Sphere just now, 
and Jack, I hear, has it all his own 
way with the manageress.’ 

‘Mrs. Powell certainly has her 
own way of managing her business, 
and brooks interference from no 
one,’ said John Hall sharply. The 
covert malice with which Miss 
Pierrepoint had just spoken war- 
ranted his reproof. 

‘If I do come to the Sphere, you 
and I shall see a great deal of one 
another, Nell,’ the walking lady 
continued. She did not choose to 
risk another discussion with ‘shat 
Mr. Hall, whose rudeness on a 
former occasion she had by no 
means forgiven—or forgotten. 

‘If you get on quickly, and are 
able to take second walking parts, 
we may even be rivals yet, don’t 
you see ?” 

‘I am never likely to do any- 
thing so grand, Minnie,’ said Nell, 
with a deprecating smile. ‘I’ve no 


doubt your sister has already told 
you how awkward I was this morn- 
ing.’ 
‘Indeed she didn’t,’ said Minnie, 
laughing ; ‘ but she did tell me that 
Jack, the gay Lothario, was awfully 
smit right off, that he inveigled 
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you into a desperate flirtation, and 
made you neglect your business 
with her. She was awfully put out 
about that, I can tell you, and not 
best pleased to hear Master Jack 
tell the manageress that you were 
made of the right sort of stuff for 
first juvenile. If you don’t mind 
your p’s and q's with Henrietta 
Maria, my dear, you'll have a bad 
time of it at the Sphere, I can tell 
you. You must remember her 
husband is your manager there, 
and she is his everywhere. Don’t 
you see?” 

Mrs. Hall had left the room 
shortly after Miss Pierrepoint’s ar- 
rival; and John Hall and his guest 
were smoking, their chairs drawn 
close to the embers expiring in the 
grate. 

The girls carried on their conver- 
sation in undertones as they stood 
by the window. They were watch- 
ing the dark storm-clouds flying 
over the sky above, and the dim 
reflections of the lamps if the 
troubled rainpools: below. The 
clocks in the neighbouring churches 
were striking. 

‘By Jove, that’s nine o'clock !’ 
cried Araminta, hastily adjusting 
her waterproof and pulling the 
coquettish-looking turban she wore 
close down upon her brows. 

‘I'm going your way, Miss Ara- 
minta,’ said Jim, rising. Nell 
looked at him wistfully, his voice 
sounded so sad, and there was sad- 
ness in his honest ugly face too. 

Nell felt as if they had quarrelled, 
she and he, who had been such 
excellent friends hitherto. 

And, as she bid him good-night, 
she longed to add, ‘ If I have vex- 
ed you to-day, dear Jim, pray for- 
give me, and let us be quite happy 
together again.’ 

Had they been alone some such 
words would surely have been 
spoken ; but Minnie stood by, re- 
garding them both with attentive 
eyes. 
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She stooped to kiss Nell now; 
and as she did so, whispered close 
into her ear, 

‘I’ve given you some good ad- 
vice to-night, Nell, and here’s a bit 
more: Don't you go trying to cut 
me out with Jack Clifford; he’s a 
very particular pet of mine ; and 
I’m not one to put up with any- 
body’s interference—you just bear 
that in mind.’ 

*Go and look after mother, my 
dear,’ said John Hall, when the 
door had closed after the visitors. 

Nell left the room, but returned 
almost immediately. 

‘Mother is in bed, and sound 
asleep,’ she said. 

‘That’s well,’ remarked John 
Hall. ‘And now, child, tell me 
all you know of that smart young 
Clifford, who has found out what a 
remarkably clever painter I am, 
just on the very day when he first 
made our Nell’s acquaintance.’ 

‘I don’t think that had anything 
to do with it, father ; and certainly 
I know no more about Mr. Clifford 
than you do.’ 

Nell made an effort, a very great 
effort, to meet her stepfather’s 
steadfast glance without flinching ; 
but a nervous smile trembled on 
her lips, and a flush of tell-tale 
colour mounted gradually over her 
neck and face ere it lost itself in 
one crimson spot on her peach-like 
cheek. 

Her stepfather laid his pipe aside, 
bent over, and kissed just that one 
burning spot. 

‘Don’t you look troubled, my 
girl,’ said he. ‘I’m not thinking of 
blaming you because this handsome 
light-comedy gent has found out 
what a nice little lady you are. 
Why, it’s only natural, my dear, that 
boys and girls are pleased to meet 
and be friends. And as for Master 
Jack, it seems to me that it does 
you credit as well as his own feel- 
ings.’ 

‘What does him credit, dear? 


asked Nell, from whose face every 
sign of apprehension had vanished. 

‘Why, his coming straight away 
to your home and your parents, my 
dear, instead of humbugging about 
and asking you to meet him on the 
Embankment or in the Market, as 
is the way with most of the young 
fellows when they make friends 
with a girl in these days.’ 

‘Father,’ exclaimed Nell re- 
proachfully, ‘ you surely don’t think 
any one would ever dare— 

‘Tut, tut, my pretty!’ answered 
John, laughing. ‘ No; if you look 
such a dear little fury of a tragedy 
queen, you may be very sure—’ 

‘Don’t laugh at me, father; I 
don’t like what you are saying, or 
the way you are saying it.’ 

Nell looked quite beseechingly 
into his kind face as she so en- 
treated. 

‘I was very wrong to tease you, 
my bonnie lass,’ said he; ‘ but I 
was on/y teasing, you know.’ 

She had seated herself on a low 
stool at his side now, and was 
watching him intently. It was 
not often she had a chance ofa 
cosy chat with father, all alone ; 
but few things gave her more satis- 
faction. 

These two dissimilar natures met 
on the common ground of sincere 
affection, and a fervent belief in 
each other's integrity and honest 
strength of purpose. 

‘You have started on a new and 
a somewhat difficult course to-day, 
my girl, John said, taking her soft 
small hand in his hard one. ‘ You'll 
have to be independent now, and 
learn to keep to the best path 
without a helping hand from either 
your mother or me. But if you'll 
go on in as straightforward a style 
as you've begun, there won't be 
much mischief done, that’s very 
certain.’ 

She looked at him with per- 
plexed questioning eyes. 

‘You wonder what I’m driving 
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at, child. Well, then, it is this: 
As long as your friends and ad- 
mirers, old or young, rich or poor, 
like to come and visit you here in 
our home, there’s nothing amiss, 
and nothing for you to be ashamed 
of either. I’m afraid mother would 
not at all approve of the things I 
am saying to you to-night, Nell ; 
and maybe she’s in the right when 
she declares that lovers and all such 
notions should be most carefully 
hidden away, and never even hinted 
at to a young girl—or “to a young 
lady,” mother would say.’ John 
corrected himself. He smiled as 
he did so, and tossed his head 
back, shaking the curling masses 
of his iron-gray hair off his brow as 
though he were freeing himself 
from some troublesome thought 
at the same time. ‘ Mother’s no 
doubt right from her point of view, 
child,’ he continued impressively ; 
‘and that’s the sort of teaching 
that’s right well for the wax-doll 
ladies at Miss Plunkett’s and that 
ilk. You, my dear, have a very dif- 
ferent path before you ; and I don’t 
think it’s right to send you on the 
stage all by yourself without a word 
ora hint about the sort oftemptation 
that’s sure to come to you there, 
whether you put yourself in the 
way of it or not. Now, if you'll 
just trust me, and tell me all that 
happens to you on the stage or in 
the greenroom, or anywhere else 
in the theatrical way—a//, mind, 
Nell—you need have nothing to 
fear. I have seen plenty of the 
life that goes on there, and I shall 
never misunderstand you, you may 
be quite sure of that. Mother’s 
different, you know; she doesn’t 
like the stage, and she’d a deal 
rather know nothing about the life 
behind the scenes. Now I respect 


the honest work I see there; and 
I know there’s as good, or better, 
kind feeling shown among the pro- 
fessionals, taking them on the whole, 
than will mostly be found among 
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all the idle swells, the society men 
and women, put together. I fancy, 
Nell, that you and I always under- 
stand one another uncommon well ; 
and one thing is certain sure, while 
you make no sort of secret about 
it, the fact of your meeting plea- 
sant youngsters at the theatre will 
do you good, and no harm. Mo- 
ther seems to think you’re made 
of wax, and will melt away if you're 
looked at.’ John put his hand 
under her dimpled chin, and raised 
her sweet face as though for closer 
inspection. ‘God bless and keep 
you as good and as true a girl as 
you are now,’ he said, with a husky 
voice, that brought sympathetic 
tears into Nell’s loving eyes. ‘I 
choose to think that our dear 
child’s heart is made of gold, and 
not of wax,’ he murmured ; ‘and 
pure gold she'll keep it too, for our 
sakes as well as her own.’ 

She rose now, and bent over 
him. 

‘Father, dear, dear,’ she said, 
‘you think too well of me; you 
are too good tome. If only you 
knew—’ she hesitated for a mo- 
ment, battling with a strong desire 
to follow his advice now, at once ; 
to keep no secrets from him, but 
to confide the whole story of Ophe- 
lia and her wrongs to this most 
generous counsellor. 

He completely mistook the rea- 
son of her hesitation. 

‘I do know, I know all about 
it,” he said, smiling ; ‘and I don’t 
choose to sit by and hear you try- 
ing to make out that you’reanything 
different from the dearest and best 
girl in all this wide world. That's 
what / think you; and as you 
never were a good trumpeter for 
yourself, I’ll undertake the office 
in future. And now good-night, 
Nell.’ 

But even at the door she turned 
again, longing to go back and tell 
him everything. His weary stretch 
as he rose from his chair, and the 














irrepressible yawn that followed, 
decided her. 

It would be cruel to keep him 
up a minute longer to-night, poor 
dear, she thought, and went away 
to her chamber, carrying a secret 
with her that she would most 
thankfully have given into another’s 
keeping. 


CHAPTER IX, 
EARNESTNESS. 


LAUGHTER, gaiety, and general 
light-heartedness had been Nell’s 
original and comprehensive idea 
as regarded both people and things 
appertaining to the theatre. 

Long before the first night of the 
new piece, however, her extending 
experience considerably modified 
this very superficial view. 

As the eventful Saturday drew 
nearer, the intense absorption of 
everybody connected with the per- 
formance, the earnestness of each 
individual actor and actress, filled 
Nell with a boundless astonish- 
ment nearly akin to awe. 

She now for the first time real- 
ised the actual labour, the con- 
centration, required before a new 
piece can safely be ventured upon. 
That first rehearsal without books 
which Nell had attended had not 
proved satisfactory. 

The next morning Mr. Blenkin- 
sop made a general and most em- 
phatic appeal to all concerned to 
‘pull themselves together; and 
when Mrs. Powell herself ap- 
peared to see how things were 
going, she also spoke some rousing 
words of warning, which, from a 
less decisive person, might have 
been construed as entreaties. 

She could be very impressive, 
this large deep-voiced woman, and 
her thorough earnestness always 
carried a certain conviction to her 
hearers of the real importance of 
her demands. 
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Although Nell had not a single 
word to say, either in her character 
of waiting-maid or in the more as- 
suming part of lady-visitor, she 
very quickly learnt to understand 
the absolute necessity of strict 
attention to the cues and to all 
her movements. 

‘ Turning a door-handle one se- 
cond too soon or too late has 
ruined the finest situations of a 
play over and over again,’ Mr. 
Blenkinsop informed the novice. 

He not only admired the girl's 
pretty looks and ways, but very 
soon took a real interest in what 
she said and did, from a profes- 
sional point of view. 

She listened with such wonder- 
ful attention to his lightest word 
and hint; she strove so earnestly 
to do, or to leave undone, accord- 
ing to his commands. 

This was both flattering and in- 
teresting to the hardened stage- 
manager, who found most profes- 
sionals obstinate, contradictory, or 
rebellious, whenever he endea- 
voured to instruct them according 
to his lights. 

Nell’s earnest striving to do her 
duty, and her intense interest in 
the smallest details of the perform- 
ances she sedulously watched from 
the wing, taught Alexander to re- 
gard her with a certain involuntary 
respect, which very soon put an 
end to his first and derogatory in- 
tention of entering into a surrep- 
titious flirtation with her, on the 
strength of her supposed resem- 
blance to a former flame of his. 

It was a favourite experiment of 
Mr. Blenkinsop’s, that baiting of 
the trap for a new conquest with 
some flattering reminiscence of a 
pretty creature he had once most 
intensely admired, and whom the 
new flame was supposed to re- 
semble in a most extraordinary 
degree. 

Nell had gauged the value of 
the stage-manager’s compliments 
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as soon as her stepfather assured 
her that he knew nothing of that 
Kitty Albion, whom Mr. Blenkin- 
sop had described as so very charm- 
ing. 

Kitty Albion was a myth; and 
he who had invented her, and en- 
deavoured to flatter Nell by his 
complimentary allusions to her 
prototype, must henceforth be re- 
garded with a cautious reserve that 
was but another name for abso- 
lute distrust. 

Such was Nell’s mental summing- 
up of the great Alexander’s cha- 
racter, and a frigid politeness to- 
wards the man who had intended 
to honour her with tenderest ad- 
miration now characterised the 
girl’s bearing. 

The stage-manager, who was in- 
stantly aware of the change in the 
pretty little novice’s manner, at 
once ascribed it to the harsh in- 
terference of Henrietta Maria, 
whose furious jealousy had na- 
turally intimidated that poor child 
on the occasion of her very first 
rehearsal. 

Her sudden reserve piqued and 
amused, instead of repelling, him, 
while the growing interest she 
showed in her profession pleased 
him intensely. 

He quite enjoyed covertly watch- 
ing Aer, while her attentive eyes 
were riveted upon the stage. 

This girl was made of very dif- 
ferent stuff from the majority of 
frivolous chattering maidens who 
came under his notice. There was 
the promise of something like dis- 
tinction about her, which already 
lifted her above the common herd 
of giddy girls, 

He knew his power in the theatre 
well, and knew that he could ma- 
terially further Nell’s ambition to 
excel there. He also knew, alas, 
that he must not dare to exhibit 
the interest he felt for the pretty 
child, lest Henrietta ian one of her 
rages might be tempted to punish 
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the innocent object of his re- 
gard. 

The girl herself, who had a con- 
siderable sense of humour, saw 
more of all this byplay than any- 
one would have imagined, and 
sometimes she slyly wondered if 
Alexander had first ingratiated 
himself with Henrietta Maria by 
comparing her charms to those of 
some imaginary beauty; or if in 
these later days he sometimes 
flattered his new acquaintances by 
telling them of their remarkable 
resemblance to the ex-juvenile lead. 

It was very amusing to speculate 
thus; and John Hall's shrewd 
comments, added to her own quick 
observation, soon taught her to 
form a very just estimate of the 
characters of tragic Blenkinsop 
himself and of his very vivacious 
better-half. 

The stage-manager had excel- 
lent qualities, and, though weak 
and somewhat shallow, was cer- 
tainly not vicious. 

John Hall’s opinion of Henrietta 
Maria, and of Araminta her sister, 
was far less flattering, and Nell 
was warned accordingly. 

Each hour which she spent 
within the walls of the theatre now 
taught her something more than 
the actual business of the stage, 
and strongly confirmed her in the 
creed most carefully inculcated by 
her stepfather—‘ Mind your own , 
business only, my girl, and leave 
other people to mind theirs.’ 

This was John Hall’s conviction ; 
and he acted up to it, as well as to 
the wise precept which declares 
silence’to prove the height of dis- 
cretion. 

Nell also could be silent. This 
she had taught herself; and she 
was naturally patient. 

‘If you don’t interfere,’ her step- 
father told her, ‘things are sure to 
right themselves. You just do 
your duty as well as you know how, 
and bide your time.’ 

















Nell’s meeting with Jack after 
that unexpected visit of his to 
Alpha-street was a little embar- 
rassing to the girl; and her con- 
fusion was heightened by the fact 
that on her way to the greenroom 
she had met poor Ophelia’s in- 
quiring and reproachful glance. 

It was a relief to find her good 
friend Jim within the room, the 
door of which was closed to su- 

ers. 

Mrs. Blenkinsop was engaged 
in a very confidential conversation 
with Jack Clifford, who merely 
rose and bowed as Nell entered. 

‘Don’t get up, Jack; sit down 
again, and go on with your story ; 
I am most anxious to hear all about 
it. You were saying that she ran 
away, and her father—’ 

It was Mrs. Blenkinsop who 
spoke. She was evidently very 
much interested in the details of 
some scandal which Jack had 
been giving her with his wonted 
animation. She was the more 
indignant when her informant rose 
at the entrance of that chit of 
a Hall girl, and received her as 
ceremoniously as though she were 
aduchess. Ugh! Mrs. Blenkinsop 
was really losing all patience with 
the airs and graces of that aspiring 
fine lady. Jack, feeling Henrietta 
Maria’s compelling grip upon his 
arm, was mest reluctantly forced 
back into his seat again; but the 
zest with which he had commenced 
his confidential narration had died 
out of his manner after Nell’s 
advent. 

He felt himself a prisoner, and 
in Mrs. Blenkinsop’s power, while 
he was longing to cross the room, 
to stand by Nell, to see her wist- 
ful eyes turned up to meet his 
admiring glance, and to hear her 
pretty piquant answers to such 
remarks and questions as he was 
longing to put to her. But Mrs. 
Blenkinsop was peremptory in her 
behests, and as he resumed his 
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seat and his story, Nell hurriedly 
turned away, thankful to escape 
without being tempted to enter 
into conversation with the man 
whom she had resolved to shun, 
and who was occupying far too 
much of her attention already. 

‘ She crossed the room, and 
eagerly shook hands with ‘dear 
old Jim.’ Thus she mentally apos- 
trophised him, as she looked in- 
to his pleasant ugly face, which 
glowed again under the sunny 
influence of her bright smile of 
greeting. 

‘Do you feel at all nervous to- 
day, Miss Trevor?’ asked Jim, 
not a little pleased to see that 
she accepted the chair he offered 
her, and which stood close by his 
side. 

She evidently meant to honour 
him with a little of her company 
and her attention to-day. They 
settled themselves at the farther 
end of the room, away from its 
other occupants, who were sit- 
ting or standing about in groups, 
chatting. 

While Nell listened to all Jim 
was telling her about the piece 
and those who were to play in 
it, she was watching the people 
around her with considerable in- 
terest and amusement. 

She noticed that the long glass 
which faced the greenroom door 
had a wonderful attraction for all 
comers, and she was edified by 
the discovery that the men pre- 
sent seemed even more bent on 
approaching close to the mirror 
than the ladies did. 

There was an elderly beau, who 
in the play took the part of the 
‘heavy swell,’ who even now, in 
the truth-compelling daylight, sans 
rouge, powder, or other make-up, 
seemed hugely delighted to scru- 
tinise his furrowed visage, and very 
closely approached the. glass for 
that purpose. 

Nell quietly drew Jim’s atten- 
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tion to this ‘foolish old man,’ and 
listened eagerly as his eventful 
history was told her. 

Jack Clifford, meanwhile, could 
not resist glancing surreptitiously 
across at that isolated couple in 
the farther corner, who were so 
evidently engrossed in each other’s 
conversation. 

And Jack fidgeted, grew un- 
easy, twice lost the thread of his 
story, and certainly did not bless 
his arbitrary gaoler. 

The call-boy soon came to his 
relief, however, and the green- 
room was very speedily deserted, 
as the summons for ‘ beginners’ 
was urgently repeated. 

Nell, fortified by much private 
practice, and by her determination 
to succeed to-day where she had 
so ignominiously failed yesterday, 
went through her bit of pantomime 
without the slightest misadventure. 

‘I think you may consider your- 
self quite safe now, my dear,’ Miss 
Dalgleish said, in her pleasant tone 
of encouragement. ‘The fact of 
your failure yesterday will have 
beneficial results in the end. 

‘To have broken down over 
what no doubt appeared to you 
as the merest trifle will already 
have given you some insight into 
the vast difficulties of our pro- 
fession — difficulties and compli- 
cations of which outsiders have 
not the least idea, and for the 
surmounting of which they there- 
fore never give us any credit. 

‘It all looks so easy from the 
front, they assert ; little dreaming 
of the labour that was required to 
make it all appear thus. 

‘Your failure, as I say, has now 
taught you that very important 
lesson; and after all nothing is 
more useful than practical ex- 
perience.’ 

Mrs. Powell (who, as has al- 
ready been stated, was endowed 
with the keen power of obser- 
vation so necessary to her in her 


managerial capacity, had a quiet 
way of looking after everybody and 
into everything) was perfectly aware 
of the disagreeables with which 
Mrs. Blenkinsop endeavoured to 
obstruct pretty Miss Trevor’s path. 

‘Put that young lady with Miss 
Dalgleish,” said the manageress 
to the wardrobe keeper ; and thus 
Nell’s peace and comfort in the 
dressing-room were at once se- 
cured, for Miss Dalgleish was 
gentle in manner, courteous of 
speech, and far more given to 
encouraging than to intimidating 
beginners. 

And so the Saturday on which 
the Sphere was to open with a 
new piece came round. The bril- 
liant display of gas without and 
within the theatre was not the 
only change which attracted Nell’s 
attention as soon as she arrived. 

There was an air of intense pre- 
occupation visible on every face, 
even on that of the Cerberus in 
the sentinel box, with whom Nell 
had long since made her peace, 
and who of late had greeted John 
Hall’s ‘ young lady’ with a would- 
be smile and a good-natured grunt 
when she appeared for rehearsal. 
To-night, however, the keeper of 
the stage-door was far too much 
engaged in the perusal of some 
preliminary notice of the ‘great 
event’ to pay any attention what 
ever to Miss Trevor beyond the 
cursory glance which satisfied him 
that she belonged to the stage. **' 

A venturesome intruder would 
have fared very badly on this im- 
portant occasion. 

Nell knew her way along the 
maze-like passages perfectly by 
this time, and would have found 
it without hesitation or stumbling 
even had there been the usual 
darkness; but to-night the gas-jets 
on the walls shone forth with 
astonishing brilliance. 

John Hall had accompanied his 
stepdaughter to the theatre, and 
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carried the small portmanteau, in 
which she had packed her dresses, 
as far as the stage-door, then hur- 
ried away. For him it was light ; 
but her poor little hands soon 
ached under the unaccustomed 
weight. Nothing daunted, how- 
ever, she struggled on. 

‘Bob,’ she pleaded, meeting the 
call-boy, ‘ please carry this to Miss 
Dalgleish’s room for me.’ 

Bob was a willing good-tem- 
pered lad, and on any other occa- 
sion would have assisted any one 
of the ladies with pleasure, but 
to-night— 

*Can’t stay, Miss Trevor,’ he 
cried, and with a bound dis- 
appeared up the steps that led to 
the stage-manager’s room. 

Nell, using both hands once 
more, endeavoured to struggle on 
with her burden; but hastily put 
it down as the sound of a familiar 
footstep smote on her expectant 
ear. 

It was Jack’s step, but he was 
not whistling to-night—he was re- 
hearsing vivd voce. 

‘If this be true, then we must 
part. At once, for ever, we must 
part.’ 

The line was an important one 
for him; it had to be spoken as 
the climax to a telling situation ; 
it was to bring the curtain down, 
and, as Jack devoutly hoped, in 
correctly professional phrase, ‘ the 
house’ also. 

‘Good-evening, Miss Trevor,’ 
he cried, as he hurried along, and 
in much more expressive tones 
continued. ‘A/ once, for ever, we 
must part.’ 

He had not even looked at her, 
and was quite unaware that she 
had required his assistance. 

‘Let me carry that for you,’ said 
Jim, hurrying along the passage at 
this moment. ‘Miss Dalgleish’s 
room, isn’t it?’ he added, and with- 
out waiting for a reply marched off 
with the portmanteau. 

VOL. XXV. 


‘Good-evening, my dear,’ said 
Miss Dalgleish, in answer to Nell’s 
greeting; but she did not even 
turn her head to look at the girl. 
She was far too much absorbed in 
her ‘study.’ 

The book of the play was se- 
cured on a pincushion in front of 
the looking-glass, and the actress’s 
attention was divided between the 
perusal of her lines and of the 
handsome face on which the hare’s 
foot, the paint-brush, and a crushed 
powder-puff, steeped in a creamy 
liquid, were most artistically pro- 
ducing such startling effects as 
were required for the make-up of 
the character. 

The dresser, a neat comely-look- 
ing young woman, was quite as 
anxious and preoccupied in prepar- 
ing Miss Dalgleish’s first ‘change,’ 
which was a very quick one, as 
was the actress herself. 

‘That's your glass, miss; and 
please will you keep all your things 
as much as you can up in that 
corner, then they won’t get mud- 
dled with ours?’ 

So spoke Emma, the dresser, as 
she perceived Nell standing close 
to the door, rather at a loss as to 
what might be required of her, 
and afraid to ask any questions 
where silence so evidently was the 
order of the evening. 

The dressing-room was long and 
narrow. Miss Dalgleish’s table and 
glass occupied the farther end of 
it, and a broad shelf, something 
like a kitchen-dresser, was fastened 
along the left-hand wall. On this 
stood two washhand-basins, ewers, 
tumblers, &c. ; and a square look- 
ing-glass hung over each. 

Nell silently busied herself with 
the unpacking of her portmanteau 
and the arranging of her table. 

As to ‘make-up,’ that was a 
science of the most elementary 
principles of which the girl was 
absolutely ignorant. 

‘I'm late as usual, you see, and 

Cc 
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yet I’m always in time! cried a 
young lady, who entered the room 
at this moment, and who took-in 
the advanced state of Miss Dal- 
gleish’s toilet and the perplexed 
expression of Nell’s face at a 
glance. 

‘You can’t go on like that, child; 
you're nervous, of course, and just 
as pale asa ghost. They’ll think 
in front that you’ve stepped out of 
the tomb instead of out of the but- 
ler’s pantry—as a blushing little 
chambermaid ought to have done. 
Here, if you'll give me a hand with 
my dress—it fastens behind, bother 
it !—I’ll make you up most becom- 
ingly after. I’m reckoned extra- 
clever at that little game ; you shall 
judge for yourself. One good turn 
deserves another; them’s my princ- 
ingpals, as somebody or other says, 
or doesn’t say—it’s all the same in 
the end, you know—and for the 
present, / say so.’ 

Fanny Dale, the young lady who 
said all these things in a very 
voluble manner, and who addressed 
herself pointedly to Nell, was al- 
ready considered as quite an old 
acquaintance by the latter, who 
had watched her at all the rehear- 
sals. On several occasions they had 
had some desultory chat together, 
Nell wondering at Fanny’s general 
insouciance, and Fanny much 
amused by what she called Nell’s 
prunes-and-prism ways. 

Fanny Dale was a saucy round- 
faced little woman, and played 
second walking-lady under (men- 
tal) protest. 

She considered herself eminently 
fitted for the juvenile lead, and, in 
the absence of the reigning au- 
thorities, made no secret of her 
determination to seek an engage- 
ment more adapted to her attrac- 
tions and capabilities, physical and 
mental. 

She was a most independent 
young person in every way. She 
rejoiced in excellent health, and 


in buoyant irrepressible spirits, and 
said of herself that she was like 
champagne. ‘Only I’m always 
on the fizz,’ she explained, ‘and 
t’other stuff goes flat with a venge- 
ance. My worst enemy can’t say 
that of me.’ 

Fanny was naturally good tem- 
pered, and took a pleasure in oblig- 
ing her friends. She treated her 
superiors with most provoking and 
utterly reckless defiance, refusing 
to bend the knee to any authority 
whatever, and when she was moved 
by personal antagonism could, be 
cruelly outspoken. 

Nell, in her gentlg inexperience, 
regarded Miss Fanny with wonder, 
not unmixed with admiration. 

How could the girl venture to 
say and to do things so reckless, 
sO amazing ? 

It was only on the previous day 
that Fanny behaved with such in- 
solence (so the aggrieved lady de- 
clared) to Mrs. Blenkinsop that 
the manageress in person was ap- 
pealed to ere peace could be re- 
stored. 

‘ Either that insolent hussy or I 
go out of this theatre, that’s cer- 
tain!’ Henrietta Maria declared, 
furiously stamping her feet and 
nodding her angry head. 

Mrs. Powell appealed to Miss 
Dalgleish, and for the moment the 
matter was arranged. Fanny Dale 
should not have further opportuni- 
ties of insulting the first old wo- 
man in her dressing-room. 

‘So I have had my own way as 
usual, you see,’ the second lady 
explained to Nell, with a gesture 
of triumph. ‘I hate that red-faced 
old curmudgeon ; but I like you, 
and I admire Miss Dalgleish, and 
—here we are again ! 

She repeated this pleasing fact 
as soon as Nell had assisted her 
with her dress, poor Emma’s anx- 
ious care and attention being at 
this moment concentrated upon 
Miss Dalgleish. 
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Fanny jumped high up as she 
spoke, and very correctly imitated 
the voice and movements of a 
clown. 

‘My dear child, I entreat you 
to let us have a little peace,’ re- 
monstrated Miss Dalgleish, putting 
her hands over her ears and look- 
ing the picture of despair. 

‘Your pardon, signors, I im- 
plore,’ sang Fanny, with an im- 
provised roulade ; ‘ I’ll never do so 
any more,’ she added; and after 
pressing her hand solemnly over 
her mouth, ‘ Mum's the word,’ she 
said, in a sepulchral whisper, then 
was really silent. So peace was re- 
stored pro tem. 

Nell soon came to the conclu- 
sion that Fanny Dale was the only 
person in the theatre who was not 
over-awed and silenced by the fact 
of its being a first night. 

In the passages, in the green- 
room, ir the wings, stood actors 
and actresses, book in hand, mum- 
bling and muttering their studies. 
One and all were intensely ab- 
sorbed, wholly preoccupied, by 
their individual part in the great 
enterprise on which they were all 
to embark this evening. 

‘It all looks so easy from the 
front,’ Miss Dalgleish had said to 
Nell, and the girl was already find- 
ing out for herself the labour that 
was required to make it all appear 
SO easy. 

The universal eagerness was 
contagious, and Nell felt herself 
getting quite cold and shaky too, 
as the momentous nature of the 
coming hours became more and 
more apparent to her in the bear- 
ing of all about her. 

There was no need for her to 
think about avoiding any conver- 
sation with Jack Clifford to-night. 
His eyes were fixed on the book 
he carried, and his whispers were 
but the rapid repetition of such 
lines as he did not feel quite safe 
in. The very carpenters and scene- 
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shifters were frowning and mutter- 
ing as they went about their work, 
and no one seemed to have a 
thought or a word or a look to 
spare for anybody or anything 
beyond the business directly con- 
nected with the new piece. 

Nell watched and wondered and 
admired. She could appreciate the 
spirit of emulation which for the 
time absorbed all petty considera- 
tions, leading one and all to work 
together for the public good. 

The cold indifference shown to 
her by those who were absorbed 
in the duty before them delighted 
her, and filled her with quite a new 
sense of respect. 

Mr. Blenkinsop and Jack Clif- 
ford both most decidedly snubbed 
the poor little débutante when she 
approached them with a timid 
question ; but she reproached her- 
self, and not them. 

‘I belong to a glorious profes- 
sion,’ she concluded, with a fleet- 
ing sigh, ‘and how I wish I could 
learn to do honour to it!’ was the 
thought that set her heart beating 
wildly, as she took the salver from 
the call-boy’s hand and walked 
forth upon the stage. 


CHAPTER X. 
FAIR ROSAMOND. 


Stk HERCULES LAWRANCE, as re- 
garded outward appearance, was 
certainly a very remarkable man. 

His tall erect figure, his snowy 
hair, his bright observant eyes, his 
sonorous voice, his genial smile 
and youthful vivacity, were each 
and all astonishing in a man who 
had lived sixty years, and had 
spent thirty of them in the active 
service of his country. Sir Her- 
cules was rich, a widower, and 
childless. 

The good things of this world 
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had potent attractions for him ; and 
after his retirement from active 
service, he resolved to devote his 
days to the pursuit of pleasure, 
and the luxurious rest of peace. 

Silverbeach, the ‘pretty place’ 
to which Sir Hercules alluded 
when he so completely bewildered 
Mrs. Hall by his gracious invita- 
tion—Silverbeach had been pur- 
chased by one Mr. Joshua Law- 
rance, a prosperous East India 
merchant, and the grandfather of 
Sir Hercules, in the commence- 
ment of the eighteenth century. It 
was more than a pretty place, it 
was a fine estate. 

The substantial red-brick man- 
sion, standing boldly upon an emi- 
nence, commanded a magnificent 
view of the adjacent pleasure- 
grounds and the wide-spreading 
park which made Silverbeach quite 
the show place of the county. 

The centre of the mansion was 
built in the Elizabethan style, but 
a large wing had been added in 
the reign of Queen Anne. This 
bore unmistakable evidences of 
that great era of architecture. 

Another and a smaller wing 
again had been built in the com- 
mencement of the present century, 
when the son and heir of Mr. 
Joshua Lawrance brought home 
his richly-dowered bride, the future 
mother of Sir Hercules. 

This varied and somewhat eccen- 
tric combination of architectural 
styles lent a quaint but most at- 
tractive aspect to the old house. 
Its clustering gables and wondrous 
stack of chimneys, which rose very 
high, stood forth in sharp red out- 
lines against the huge dark trees 
surrounding it. All these details 
greatly enhanced its picturesque 
appearance. Often and often did 
admiring artists entreat permission 
to sketch the goodly pile. , 

The porch was large and ample, 
and its supporting pillars, as well 
as the facade of the house, were 
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liberally covered by an ever spread- 
ing mantle of dark-green ivy. 

The lower windows of the last- 
added and comparatively modern 
wing opened on to the flower- 
garden, which lay beneath the long 
sloping lawn. This lawn was cut 
into three broad terraces. At a 
distance they looked like giant 
steps. 

In the centre of the lawn stood 
a huge mulberry-tree. It had been 
planted on the birthday of the 
infant Hercules by his proudly 
elated father. 

Bordering the velvet-like lawn 
were trim-cut flower-beds. In the 
summer they presented quite a 
dazzling blaze of vivid colour. The 
ladies of the house of Lawrance 
had all been proud and fond of 
their floral treasures, and spent 
both time and money in their cul- 
tivation. 

Here and there, upon the eme- 
rald sward, were groups of rhodo- 
dendrons and azaleas. To the left 
of the lawn was the shrubbery, a 
tangled picturesque confusion of 
evergreens, laurels, &c. 

To the right, the broad carriage- 
road swept away; and this, as well 
as the farther outlying paths, was 
covered by a peculiar silvery-look- 
ing sand found on the estate, hav- 
ing no doubt first given it its name; 
for the sand looked like that which 
is found on the seashore in cer- 
tain places. To add to this illu- 
sion, tiny shells had been lavishly 
sprinkled over all the walks. The 
drive was bordered on either side 
by trim hawthorn hedges, and when 
the month of May proved conge- 
nial its snowy blossoms made the 
air sweet with their fragrance. 

Such was Silverbeach, the nomi- 
nal residence of Sir Hercules Law- 
rance. His real home was in very 
convenient bachelor quarters in 
the Albany. 

At Silverbeach, Ada Dalrymple, 
the only sister of Sir Hercules, 
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and the widow of one of his first 
and favourite companions-in-arms, 
reigned supreme. 

The young and gallant Captain 
Dalrymple had fallen at Lucknow. 
He was one of the many hapless 
victims of the Indian Mutiny. 
With his dying breath he com- 
mended his wife and child to Her- 
cules Lawrance, who therefore felt 
that his sister had a double claim 
on his tender consideration and 
care. 

Mrs. Dalrymple, by her brother’s 
request, had taken up her residence 
at Silverbeach when its master and 
her dear Frank had started on that 
ominous voyage to India, whence 
the former returned laden with 


honours, and the other—never 
again. 

From that time forth the widow 
was taught to consider the old 
home, the home of her parents, 
as hers again. 


She had left it for her husband’s 
quarters at Aldershot for two years 
only. Now, looking back, it seemed 
to her as if that brief spell of mar- 
ried happiness was but a dream— 
a blessed dream, of which her child 
alone remained the one abiding 
proof of its reality. 

Mrs. Dalrymple was devoted to 
her brother, and unreservedly con- 
sulted his wishes in every detail 
relating to the regulation of his 
establishment. 

She thoroughly realised and was 
grateful for the manifold advantages 
accruing to her daughter and her- 
self by her presidency over so de- 
lightful a home as Silverbeach. 
Sir Hercules vied with his sister 
in the affection they both lavished 
on her daughter and his niece 
Rosamond, to whom the wonted 
adjective was very naturally given ; 
for she, in both senses of the word, 
was fair indeed. 

This lovely golden-haired maiden 
seemed to bring light and joy in 
her train. Her gay young voice 


echoed through the long corridors, 
the spacious apartments, the lofty 
hall. The sound of her horse’s 
feet made ‘living music’ on the 
shell-lined drives. Glimpses of her 
fleeting draperies lent animation to 
the views of lawn, meadow, or 
park, as she tripped merrily through 
the grounds. If she were clad in 
dainty summer white or brilliant 
winter red, mattered little ; it was 
the passing glimpse of her slim 
girlish figure which lent life to the 
landscape, and completed its at- 
tractions. 

Some such thoughts were in Mrs. 
Dalrymple’s mind as she sat at the 
window of the drawing-room, which 
opened on to the lawn. 

Rosamond, a basket in one hand 
and scissors in the other, was mov- 
ing to and fro in the garden, cull- 
ing such floral treasures as a 
belated spring offered her, and 
gradually filling her basket with 
just such sweet-scented blossoms 
as Jim Crane had presented to 
Nell Trevor on her birthday. 

Mrs. Dalrymple was fifteen years 
younger than her brother Hercules. 
He was born within a year of his 
parents’ marriage, and his sister 
arrived when all hopes of further 
issue had been abandoned. Be- 
yond the one great sorrow of her 
life, the loss of Frank, her gay 
and gallant young husband, Ada 
Dalrymple and trouble had been 
strangers. 

The smooth tenor of her ways 
had left her brow without wrinkles, 
her hair without a silver streak ; 
and now at forty-five her supple 
figure still suggested youth, as did 
the soft lines of her cheek and 
throat. 

‘ There, mother, that’s the best 
I can do without trespassing on 
Mr. Jackson’s preserves,’ said 
Rosamond, laying the well-filled 
basket at her mother’s feet. Jack- 
son was the head gardener at 
Silverbeach, and had that strong 
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objection, which appears character- 
istic of the genus gardener, to Ais 
conservatories being ‘interfered 
with.’ 

Even Rosamond, whose lightest 
wish was law to all other members 
of the Silverbeach establishment, 
quailed a little before the rigorous 
severity of Dan’l Jackson, and was 
always obliged to send a special 
message to him if she required 
his keys. They were never will- 
ingly delivered up even into her 
fair hands. 

Dan’! Jackson had been born 
and bred on the Silverbeach estate. 
His father had been head man to 
the father of Sir Hercules; and 
Dan’l as a boy had assisted when 
that grand mulberry-tree was plant- 
ed in commemoration of the birth- 
day of the present head of the 
house. For these considerations, 
and that of his long and faithful 
service, Daniel’s arbitrary rule was 
not only tolerated, but never dis- 
puted. 

‘I shall have to plunder the 
conservatory to-morrow, of course,’ 
Rosamond continued, commencing 
to arrange the flowers she had 
gathered in appropriate vases ; 
‘therefore I feel I dare not take 
any liberties with Jackson, the 
tyrant, to-day. I wonder if uncle 
will come down alone, or if we 
shall have a party? I wish he 
would tell us beforehand, then we 
should be able to arrange every- 
thing so much better, and—and— 
I should know if there really wasa 
nice little bit of dissipation in store 
for me.’ 

‘Dear Rosamond,’ said her 
mother, with something like re- 
monstrance in her gentie tone, ‘I 
hope you will not say a word of 
that kind to your uncle. Always 
bear in mind that he is master 
here, and that his going or coming 
must never be questioned or inter- 
fered with, not even by a look,’ 
she added, as Rosamond raised her 


delicate eyebrows and pursed up 
her lips with a would-be defiant 
expression. 

Sir Hercules always came down 
to Silverbeach on Saturdays, and 
mostly remained on to the follow- 
ing Tuesday or Wednesday. On 
these occasions he was usually ac- 
companied by one or two of his 
more intimate friends, and it had 
even happened that some brother- 
officer had been accompanied by 
his wife or sister or daughters. To 
Rosamond such visitors were al- 
ways most welcome. She was 
naturally sociable. 

Mrs. Dalrymple went, out very 
little, her brother’s irregular ap- 
pearances and disappearances pre- 
cluded her from inviting guests to 
remain at the house, as she would 
gladly have done had she not 
feared the presence of strangers 
might prove irksome to her dear 
Hercules. 

The slightest hint of such a de- 
sire on her part or on that of Rosa- 
mond would have overwhelmed 
Sir Hercules with contrition for 
his remissness in not suggesting 
or insisting on such social enter- 
tainment himself. Mrs. Dalrymple, 
who was sensitive to a fault, took 
very great care that no such hint 
should even be whispered to her 
most indulgent brother. So Rosa- 
mond’s social possibilities were 
really confined to formal inter- 
course, visits of state and cere- 
mony to the neighbouring county 
families, to the companionship of 
some girl-friend of her own who 
came to spend a week or two with 
her, and to the entertainment of 
such chance guests as accompanied 
Sir Hercules down on the custom- 
ary Saturday visits. 

Those Saturdays were looked 
forward to as gala occasions, and 
great preparations were always 
made by the ladies, as well as by’ 
the domestics, to do all honour to 
the master when he should arrive. 

















It was on Friday afternoon that 
Rosamond had been gathering her 
flowers, and had not dared to ven- 
ture into the conservatories, being 
mindful of Daniel Jackson’s whims, 
and—of the morrow. 

‘I think I shall ride this even- 
ing, mother dear,’ the girl said, 
when she had arranged the flowers 
to her satisfaction. ‘Or shall I drive 
you, darling? You have not been 
outside the gates for the last three 
days. I really do wish uncle— 
Why, mother, here he actually is! 
O uncle dearest, where did you 
spring from, and just in answer to 
my scarcely spoken wish ?” 

‘I’m glad to find myself a wel- 
come, though quite an unexpected, 
visitor,’ said Sir Hercules cheerily. 
‘I walked over from the station, 
and I shall want some dinner by 
and by, for the first breath of 
country air always sharpens my 
appetite amazingly. And how is 
our dear mother?’ Sir Hercules 
continued, bending his head and 
imprinting a kiss upon his sister’s 
smooth brow. ‘Has our little 
tyrant been behaving herself pro- 
perly, Ada?’ he asked, shaking his 
finger at Rosamond. 

*O uncle!’ she cried. ‘Now I 
know you have come down with a 
purpose—with a ce purpose. I 
I see it in that twinkle in your 
eyes. What is it? Are the Bayley 
girls coming down on Saturday, 
and are we to get up a dance? Or 
have you, O uncle dearest! have 
you—’ She paused for a moment, 
surveying him with eagerly ques- 
tioning eyes. Then she, placing 
her arm around his neck, and nest- 
ling close to his ear, whispered, 
‘Have you done anything about 
our theatricals yet?” 

‘ Rosamond, don’t teaze. Your 
uncle is tired after his journey and 
his walk,’ interposed Mrs. Dal- 
rymple. ‘Sit down, dear Hercules,’ 
she added, ‘and don’t mind the 
child’s nonsense. Her little head 
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has been quite turned ever since 
we saw that representation at Lady 
Brightley’s.’ 

‘Ah, so we want to distinguish 
ourselves in the same way, my fair 
Rosamond. Is that so?’ asked Sir 
Hercules, patting the golden head 
that still rested so lovingly on his 
shoulder. ‘I have made a move 
in that matter. Yes,’ he added, 
‘you shall hear all about it by and 
by ; meanwhile you shall have the 
chance of a lesson, Rosamond, by 
way of ocular demonstration.’ 

She raised her head now, and 
looked up at him with unfeigned 
surprise. 

‘I want you and the child to 
come to town with me to-morrow, 
Ada,’ he said. ‘Can that be man- 
aged? I have asked no one down 
for this Sunday, and I want you 
both to come to the Sphere with 
me to-morrow night. They open 
with a new piece of Tott’s, and I 
hear—I hear on good authority— 
that it’s likely to prove a great 
success.” 

Rosamond’s elation at this pro- 
posal of her uncle’s was quite un- 
bounded. There was nothing—no, 
nothing—in the whole wide world, 
she declared, that she considered 
half so delightful as going to the 
theatre. Her uncle had, on two 
or three occasions, gratified this 
intense longing of hers ; and having 
himself still quite a boyish delight 
in witnessing a good theatrical per- 
formance, he fully sympathised 
with his niece’s enjoyment. 

‘I thought you would be pleased,’ 
he said, himself looking asdelighted 
as the girl did. ‘And now I may 
as well tell you all about the other 
matter too, for I know I shall have 
no peace until I have done so. 
As one strong emotion is bound to 
annul, or at least to act as an an- 
tidote, to another, I may reason- 
ably hope that if I give you a 
second piece of good news, the 
double dose will tranquillise you, 
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nerves, and give your mother and 
me the chance of a peaceful repast 
presently.’ 

He drew his large armchair for- 
ward to the open window ; and as 
he settled himself in it Rosamond 
brought forth a footstool, placed it 
close by his side, and seated her- 
self upon it. 

‘Now, uncle, begin,’ she said. 
* Mother pretends she won’t listen, 
and doesn’t care one little bit about 
our plans ; but she only pretends, 
you see. She is smiling now, be- 
cause I’ve found her out. She is 
really longing to know all you have 
to tell me, quite, or wear/y quite, 
as much as J am.’ 

‘My first anxiety was about a 
decent scene-painter, of course,’ 
said Sir Hercules, smiling at his 
niece’s observations ; ‘ and, thanks 
to one Jack Clifford, a capital actor 
and a very gentlemanly young fel- 
low too, I found just the very man 
I wanted. His name is John Hall. 
He has been chief artist at the 
Sphere for the last twenty years, I 
believe, and there might be some 
difficulty in inducing him to leave 
his post for any length of time. It 
so happens, however, that, once 
this new piece is fairly started, for 
which he has been working night 
and day, the manageress herself 
has suggested that he should take 
a well-earned rest and holiday. All 
these facts I had ascertained before 
I called upon Mr. Hall. Then 
bearing my golden-haired tyrant’s 
impatience in mind, I thought I 
should best please her by settling 
something on the spot. So I pro- 
posed to Mr. Hall that he should 
come and stay down here while he 
beautifies our scenery and paints 
us the new act-drop, which my im- 
perious niece considers necessary 
for her début. I think Mr. Hall 
liked the notion of such a change, 
and have no doubt he will come. 
Fair Rosamond, are you satis- 
fied ? 
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She was more than satisfied— 
she was grateful, enthusiastic, de- 
lighted. There never had been, 
could, would, or should be, so kind, 
sO generous, so considerate, so 
darling an uncle, in all the world, 
as was this uncle of hers. 

Life as yet presented only a vista 
of ever-succeeding delights to Ro- 
samond. Youth and prosperity 
were as rose-coloured glasses to 
her eager eyes. Peace, content, the 
instant gratification of her lightest 
desires, had been the order of her 
butterfly existence. Such harshly- 
compelling words as work and 
duty, which to our Nell had already 
become synonymous with life itself, 
were quite unknown in Rosamond’s 
light-hearted, irresponsible vocab- 
ulary. The first dawn of ambi- 
tion that had ever entered her 
mind was created by the sight of 
some very successful theatricals, 
in which several of her friends 
who lived in the country had 
taken an active part. Rosamond 
admired intensely, envied a little, 
and became possessed by an over- 
whelming desire that a_ similar 
entertainment might be organised 
at Silverbeach, and that she might 
be among the happy performers. 
A mimic stage had once been 
erected in the long gallery known 
as the music-room. ‘This con- 
venient fact, added to her intense 
wish on the subject, was quite 
a sufficient reason on which to 
base an earnest entreaty to her 
most indulgent uncle, who, as 
usual, lost no time in setting 
about the gratification of his pet’s 
latest caprice. His own predi- 
lection for all things theatrical 
was naturally in his niece’s favour 
in this instance. The chances 
were that he for his part would 
derive as much pleasure, and cer- 
tainly less trouble and anxiety, 
from the proposed entertainment 
as would fair Rosamond. To her 
the notion of private theatricals of 














course conveyed only keen enjoy- 
ment as yet. She had no faintest 
suspicion of the disappointments 
and the anxieties almost insepar- 
able from such undertakings. 

‘Tell me more about Mr. John 
Hall, uncle,’ she said, resuming 
her seat on the stool and clasping 
her hands on her uncle’s knee, 
while she looked up into his face 
with a very wistful interest in 
hers. ‘Is he very nice, dear? 
Is he a gentleman ?—may I tell 
him how I should like things 
done?—or is he obstinate and 
conceited like our Daniel, and 
shall I be frightened to speak to 
him at all?” 

‘No, Rosamond, you won't be 
in the least alarmed at John Hall, 
1 am sure,’ Sir Hercules answered 
her, smiling. ‘ He is not a gentle- 
man, but he has no pretensions. 
He thoroughly understands his 
work, and to that he devotes him- 
self. I like his honest face and 
frank speech. So will you, Rosa- 
mond. As to any valuable sug- 
gestions which it may please your 
ladyship to make to him, I doubt 
not that he will receive them with 
extreme gratitude.’ 

‘Now you are teasing, uncle, 
and I decline to be teased,’ cried 
Rosamond, rising from her lowly 
position, stretching herself to her 
full height, and tossing her head 
with a pretty air of defiance. 

‘Sit down again and keep quiet 
for a moment, you little termagant,’ 
laughed Sir Hercules ; and, turning 
to his sister, who had watched 
them both with interest and amuse- 
ment, he said, ‘Do you remember 
that handsome delicate young Cle- 
ment Trevor, Ada, who married 
our old curate’s daughter, got 
snubbed by his family, and died 
away from home?’ 

Mrs. Dalrymple opened her clear 
blue eyes in evident astonishment. 
Then she put her hand to her head 
with the action of one who is striv- 
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ing to recall some _half-forgotten 
fact. 

‘It is so many years ago, bro- 
ther,’ she said, ‘ that I have no very 
distinct remembrance of the cir- 
cumstances, but now you mention 
them they do recur to me. What 
has reminded you of the old family 
grievance now ?’ 

‘The fact of my meeting poor 
Clement’s widow.’ 

‘Where and how?’ asked Mrs. 
Dalrymple, surprised and interested. 
‘I never heard a word about her 
after poor Clement’s death, and 
had very vaguely concluded that 
she also had died, as she has been 
forgotten, long ago.’ 

‘She is John Hall’s wife now,’ 
said Sir Hercules, watching his 
sister's face with something that 
looked almost like anxiety in his 
own. ‘He offered her his hand 
and heart and home in the time 
of her direst need, poor soul, when 
her own people and Clement's 
high-and-mighty relations had alto- 
gether ignored her. Then she 
accepted her worthy suitor, more 
for the sake of her child, I suspect, 
than for her own.’ 

‘So there is a child?’ inquired 
Mrs. Dalrymple. 

She spoke without much interest 
now. Second marriages in general 
were very unorthodox from her 
own point of view; but the mar- 
riage of the widow of a Trevor 
with one Hall, a scene-painter— 
well ! 

‘Yes; there is a child, a daugh- 
ter,’ said Sir Hercules, who was 
perfectly cognisant of the train of 
thought in his sister’s mind. 

‘Have you seen her, uncle?’ 

asked Rosamond, who had listened 
very attentively to all that had been 
said. . 
‘Yes; I saw her when I called 
upon Mr. Hall. She is a very 
charming young lady, and she is 
to make her first appearance at the 
Sphere to-morrow night.’ 
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‘An actress?’ cried Rosamond ; 
‘and we are to see her? 

‘She hopes to be an actress 
some day,’ said Hercules ; ‘as yet 
she is only a very timid débutante.’ 

‘And has Clement Trevor's 
widow allowed his daughter to for- 
get that she is a lady by birth? 
asked Mrs. Dalrymple, with some- 
thing very like severity in her look 
and tone. 

‘Her gentle birth and breeding 
are both self-evident,’ said Sir Her- 
cules. ‘Neither the girl nor any 
one who has the pleasure of meet- 
ing her would need to be reminded 
of that fact. 

*O, isn’t it interesting, mother 
dear?’ cried Rosamond. Then 
turning to her uncle she added 
pleadingly, ‘ You'll let her come 
down, too, when her stepfather is 
here about our theatre, won’t you? 
and she can tell me all about the 
stage, and teach me my parts. 
What I most desire in this wide, 
wide world is the chance of talking 
to and £nowing an actress. A real 
live actress, mother—only fancy ! 
—won’t that be delightful ?” 

Mrs. Trevor did mot fancy the 
proposition which so elated her 
daughter. 

‘Dinner is served,’ announced 
the butler. 

‘You shall see and judge for 
yourself to-morrow, Ada,’ said Sir 
Hercules, rising and offering his 
arm to his sister ; ‘don’t condemn 
either Trevor’s widow or his child 
without having seen them,’ he add- 
ed, in a confidential and persuasive 
tone. 

‘Condemn "’ she replied hastily ; 
‘why should I condemn where I 
am absolutely indifferent ? Neither 
Mrs. John Hall nor her daughter 
can ever interest me in the least 
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degree. We, of course, have no- 
thing in common.’ 

‘ What is er name, uncle?’ whis- 
pered Rosamond, as her mother 
was taking her place at the dinner- 
table. 

‘They call her Nell; but I be- 
lieve she was christened Eleanor, 
after the Dowager Countess of 
Kentingtown,’ answered Sir Her- 
cules, who was evidently far more 
gratified by his niece’s genuine in- 
terest in his new acquaintance than 
by her mother’s studied indiffer- 
ence. 

‘And is Vell very pretty and 
very fascinating, uncle?’ asked 
Rosamond, as she dipped the 
spoon into her soup. 

‘ You shall answer all these ques- 
ticns for yourself to-morrow, my 
fair Rosamond,’ he replied, smiling, | 
as he thought of the pleasure in 
store for the happy child, to whom 
the theatre was still the embodi- 
ment of fairyland. 

Mrs. Dalrymple was silent. It 
was the first time for many a long 
year that she was not thoroughly 
satisfied with her dear Hercules. 
He had quite a passion for theatri- 
cal people and things, as she knew. 
And in London, of course, he could 
follow these Bohemian inclinations 
of his, and the many doubtful ac- 
quaintances that belonged to the 
theatrical world, without let or 
hindrance ; but surely Silverbeach 
should be exempt, not only from 
the presence of these professional 
persons, but also from the mere 
mention of their names or their 
circumstances. What possible in- 
terest could Mrs. Hall and her 
daughter, the actress, have for 
Mrs. Dalrymple and her fair Rosa- 
mond ? 


[To be continued. ] 














ACCIDENTS OF WAR. 


By JOHN AUGUSTUS O'SHEA, 





In a London Gazette, towards the 
close of April, appeared the an- 
nouncement that it was the Queen’s 
intention to confer the Victoria 
Cross on two of the officers and 
six of the humbler soldiers engaged 
in the defence of Rorke’s Drift. 
The act was in fullest sympathy 
with the feelings of the country. 
The mettlesome chord at the bot- 
tom of all manful nature was 
touched by, and thrilled answer- 
ingly to, the story of that night- 
fight of hours by a small band of 
Britons (mostly Welshmen) against 
a horde of magnificent savages 
fresh from a debauch of blood. 
Nobody begrudged Chard and 
Bromhead their reward ; still, that 
they got it was an accident of war. 
Chard might have been plodding 
on for years, with his pluck and abi- 
lity, vainly trying to creep over the 
heads of seniors—for promotion by 
seniority is the stupid rule in the 
Royal Engineers—but for the for- 
tunate chance that came to him. 
Bromhead might have been ac- 
counted a pleasant companion and 
a good shot, but with minutest germ 
of martial genius in him, had not the 
disaster of Isandlwanha tossed him 
the opportunity of winning a name. 
So true is it that luck, quite as oft 
as patronage or courage or capacity, 
is a factor in military success. The 
ball hops to the feet of the lucky 
man; it is for him to give it the 
valiant kick. The ball hopped to 
the feet of Chard and Bromhead, 
and they showed that they were 
equal to the occasion; therefore 


it may be affirmed that there is‘ 


not an honest man in the service 
who is not delighted at their pro- 
motion and decoration. The one 
fact in that memorable resistance, 
which saved a colony and shed 
some thin consolation over an un- 
exampled defeat close by—the one 
fact proving that the bravery of 
these officers was not of the noon- 
day shout-and-glitter shop-window 
quality, but of the rarer and bet- 
ter type, quiet, stubborn, self-pos- 
sessed, was that of their having 
held the reins of discipline as 
calmly as in garrison in peace. 
They placed two men of their 
small force on guard over the com- 
missariat rum. They did not per- 
mit the ammunition to be wasted ; 
the orders were, ‘See that every 
bullet has its billet.’ In other 
words, they never lost their heads. 
I fear me, not all of the men who 
wear the Cross ‘for Valour earned 
recommendation for it with heads 
so cool. They were flushed with 
the excitement of advance—per- 
haps enkindled with stirring music, 
waving flags, and serried columns 
in array of battle ; they fought in 
the light of day and in the en- 
couraging presence of comrades 
and chiefs. To distinguish one- 
self under these circumstances is 
gallant, no doubt; but the gal- 
lantry is cheap compared to that 
exhibited by the heroes of Rorke’s 
Drift, and by many others in the 
red coat who have risked or lost 
their lives in the petty skirmishes 
of great wars, or in obscure lili- 
putian conflicts in out-of-the-way 
places, of which not one in ten 
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ever hears in these islands, not 
one in a thousand has recollection 
in a twelvemonth, not one in ten 
thousand has coherent notion of 
the origin. 

At the tail of the announcement 
in the Gaszef/e was a memorandum 
stating that Lieutenant Melville 
would have been recommended for 
the Cross, had he survived, for his 
attempt to save the Queen’s co- 
lour ; and likewise that Lieutenant 
Coghill would have been recom- 
mended for his attempt to save the 
life of Lieutenant Melville. Against 
the intention of the latter award it 
would be ungracious to breathe a 
syllable. Coghill could have saved 
his own life. He was in Natal 
territory ; he went back into the 
Buffalo to help his brother-officer ; 
both sank exhausted as they clam- 
bered out on the bank, and there 
both were assegaied. But Mel- 
ville’s conduct, to my thinking, was 
not such as fairly to entitle him to 
the Victoria Cross. 

It may seem harsh and mean to 
speak thus of the dead. But, for 
Heaven’s sake, let us have the 
honesty of our opinions; leave 
cant to Exeter Hall and gush to 
the boarding-schools. 

Isandlwanha is, in a sense, a 
modern Thermopyle ; and over 
the graves of those who perished 
there might be written a parody of 
the distich of Simonides : 

‘ Go, tell the Spartans, thou that passest by, 
That here, obedient to their laws, we lie.’ 
One man escaped from Thermo- 
pyle; the Greeks met him with 
teproaches. Nowadays it appears 
he would have been recommended 
for the Victoria Cross. Lieutenant 
Melville was trying to escape from 
the field where his comrades per- 
ished when he was overtaken and 
slain.* That is the plain truth. I 


* It is only just to admit that a statement 
has been made, that the officer in command 
told Melville to save the colour at any 
price ; but upon what valid evidence can 
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do not say that he was to blame 
for having shown his heels when 
he saw that there was no farther 
advantage in holding out, that the 
odds were invincible, and that he 
might do more good by warning 
others of what had happened and 
what might be expected by them 
than by staying to be massacred. 
In making for a last opening for 
dear life he obeyed a_ natural 
impulse ; and, after all, he may 
have reasoned that it is the sol- 
dier’s object not to be killed, but 
to kill. Besides, even if this were 
a civilised enemy, it should have 
been his object, when his asso- 
ciates were overpowered, to have 
avoided capture. No censure is 
to be attached to Lieutenant Mel- 
ville or those who tried to burst 
from that ring of doom at Isand- 
lwanha ; their case is different from 
that of the officer of the Soth, on 
the Intombi river, who left his 
men to do their best while he 
‘sought help.’ 

But, then, the conduct of the 
man who acts in this manner 
is not exactly of the kind for 
which the Victoria Cross should be 
granted. To be sure, the Queen’s 
colour was found on his person. 
To hold that escaping with a co- 
lour, either torn from the staff and 
stuffed in one’s haversack or held 
trailing from the saddle-flap, is 
‘saving the colour’ is preposterous. 
The honour of the 24th—for that is 
what is symbolised by the colour, 
if anything—was never jeopard- 
ised. It was saved by the men 
who fell at their posts. Those 
men, the Pulleines, Mostyns, War- 
dells, and the rest, and their fol- 
lowers who died on the field, de- 
served the Cross, by the logic of 
honour, more richly than those 
who died away from the field. If 





such a statement be based? The fact is, 
the details of that surprise at Isandlwanha, 
and the harrowing scene that ensued, will 
never be known, 














an individual were to be singled 
out for posthumous distinction 
from a phalanx where faithfulness 
to duty was general, that indi- 
vidual was Stuart-Smyth, of the 
artillery, who was stabbed in the 
back while spiking his gun.* But 
to the military student of a re- 
flecting turn of mind, it will appear 
imprudent and invidious to have 
selected anybody for recommenda- 
tion for the Cross. A _ device 
which would have satisfied all the 
relatives of the dead, their surviv- 
ing comrades, and the nation at 
large, would have been to have 
decorated the regimental flag. The 
notion is not mine; it is borrowed 
from the French, who have some 
pretty conceits in matters military. 
As that cannot be done, I hope, 
before the heroic gloom of Isand- 
lwanha and the heroic glory of 
Rorke’s Drift die out of the short 
memory of a public which runs 
too much after novelty, that a 
monument will be raised to those 
who took part in them—a monu- 
ment on whose sides will be in- 
scribed the names of the dead 
down to the drummer-boys, and 
whose apex will be theVictoriaCross. 

It is better to be tiresome than 
leave seed of doubt, for which 
reason I make no excuse for re- 
turning to this legend of the 
rescued colours. There has been 
a controversy in the Service papers 
of late as to the propriety of re- 
taining colours. Some vow that 
they do more harm than benefit, 
that they are a oint de mire for 
an enemy’s fire, that they are cum- 
bersome to carry and hamper good 
men in action; in short, that they 
are more trouble than they are 
worth. Others swear that to abolish 
the colours would be to sign the 
death-warrant of the army. Who 
is right? Perhaps neither; for, 


* This story has been since denied : an- 
other proof of the difficulty of arriving at 
the truth, 
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sooth to say, as Tristram Shandy 
remarks somewhere, there is much 
to be advanced on both sides of 
the question. I think men now- 
adays would fight as well with- 
out colours as with; but, on the 
other hand, a regimental guard of 
honour would be as lop-sided 
without its colours as without its 
band. I know that the 6oth Rifles 
and the Rifle Brigade, neither of 
which corps carries colours, are 
among the most famous in the 
service ; and I also know that my 
old friends of the 2d Goorkhas, 
the Rifles of Sirmoor, would not 
part with the truncheon (which is 
really a mace) given them in lieu 
of their colours, without a des- 
perate outcry. The right mode of 
settling the controversy may be to 
display the colours in the piping 
times of peace, and to stow them 
away in danger; and that is the 
mode Major-General Lord Chelms- 
ford would seem to have adopted. 
It will be borne in mind that he 
quitted his unintrenched and un- 
laagered camp at Isandlwanha on 
a reconnaissance which he anti- 
cipated would lead up to a fight. 
He apprehended no péril to those 
in camp. With them he left 
the colours. Now there are two 
colours to every regiment, the 
Queen’s and the Regimental. 
What became of the second, in 
this instance? We never hear of 
it. However, they did not dis- 
appear in shame, like the flag of 
Sergeant Hornus of Daudet’s story 
at Metz ; the colours are not lost 
so long as they are not surrendered! 
Those of the 24th never ran that 
hazard. They were brighter and 
haughtier in their frayed and filthy 
lowliness after that disaster at 
Isandlwanha than the myriad and 
sumptuous standards of the Queen’s 
cuirassiers, those stately regiments 
of Household Cavalry which bear 
more gold-fringed silk and see less 
active service than any others. 
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Two instances occurred at the 
battle of the Alma wherein the 
Victoria Cross was earned—fas 
volé—by devotedness to the colours, 
saving them, in the true military 
sense of the word. The 23d 
Fusiliers of Brown’s division went 
forward on the left with the Scots 
Fusiliers of the Duke of Cam- 
bridge’s division in support. They 
effected the passage of the Alma, 
mounted the rugged and broken 
banks, pressed through vineyards 
and felled trees, and advanced 
under a galling fire of grape and 
musketry. There was a redoubt 
in front. When near the redoubt 
the colours were made the object 
of particular attention. Luke 
O’Connor was one of the centre 
sergeants between the officers who 
bore them. Lieutenant Anstruther 
was mortally wounded and dropped 
his colour, O’Connor was struck 
in the breast at the same moment 
and fell, but, recovering himself, 
snatched up the colour and carried 
it until the end of the action. 
Colour-Sergeant Luke O’Connor of 
the Alma is now, I am proud 
to say, Lieutenant-Colonel Luke 
O’Connor. The other instance 
happened in the supporting 
regiment. The Scots Fusiliers 
were thrown into momentary dis- 
order—one of the accidents of war ; 
the 23d were confused, as well 
they might be with eleven officers 
and over two hundred men knocked 
over, when a voice shouted, ‘ Fusi- 
liers, retire!’ and the guardsmen, 
fancying the order was addressed 
to them, hesitated. At this critical 
moment Brevet-Major Lindsay 
‘stood firm with the colours, and by 
his example and energy greatly 
tended to restore order.’ 

An extraordinary instance of the 
danger of confounding one order 
with another, not unlike this at the 
Alma, but luckier in the event, 
occurred at Lucknow. After Law- 
rence had to fall back before the 
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mutineers, on his attempt to repel 
them on the road to Chinhut, he 
wisely determined to withdraw the 
garrison of the Muchee Bhawun 
Fort into the Residency, and to 
blow up the work. The move- 
ment was most successfully per- 
formed under cover of darkness, 
and so quick and noiseless was the 
march that at a quarter-past mid- 
night the head of the column un- 
expectedly arrived at the lower 
water-gate. Their coming had not 
been prepared for, and the leading 
men shouted out, ‘Open the gates ! 
The artillerymen at the guns above, 
which, loaded with grape, covered 
the entrance, mistook the words 
for ‘Open with grape and were 
already beside their pieces when 
an officer providentially interposed. 

It is fitting and wholesome that 
there should be some means of 
publicly indicating to their fellows 
those who have done the State 
some service, especially at pain of 
life or limb ; and it must be a pride 
to the posterity of these paladins 
of Rorke’s Drift and the Alma that 
their fore-runners were honoured 
by the Sovereign. Yet most of 
the growing youths of this genera- 
tion, cadets in Volunteer corps, 
will be surprised to hear that the 
Order of the Victoria Cross has 
not yet been in existence a quarter 
ofacentury. Napoleon Bonaparte, 
when First Consul, instituted the 
Legion of Honour in 1802 as a 
reward to the army, civil officers, 
and others who did for the com- 
monwealth good work. Frederick 
William III. of Prussia established 
the Iron Cross in March 1813 as 
an order of knighthood to honour 
patriotic bravery in the war against 
France, and on the break-out of 
the last war with the hereditary 
enemy the order was revived 
by the present Kaiser Wilhelm. 
Englishmen have won both Legion 
of Honour and Iron Cross, and it 
is no satisfaction to think that one 
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Englishman in the uniform of a 
London Volunteer corps had the 
extreme bad taste to exhibit both 
on his breast while accompanying 
the German occupying force at 
Amiens. But this by way of paren- 
thesis. The value of a decoration, 
it may be assumed, is determined 
quite as much by its rarity as by 
the reasons for which it is granted. 
Decorations cease to be distinctions 
when they are distributed with too 
lavish a hand. Castlereagh in his 
plain dress-coat was more con- 
spicuous at the Congress of Vienna 
than the mob of personages sur- 
rounding him, whose breasts blazed 
with stars and crosses and repro- 
duced the rainbow in tinted ribbon. 
The strip of red which every 
Frenchman yearns to run through 
his lapel has come to be no 
longer prized by those greedy 
of honour, since it may be the 
token of other services than those 
rendered valorously to the country 
on the battle-field. The chevalier 
you meet strutting complacently 
on the boulevards may have won 
it in the smoke of combat—and he 
may have won it in the essenced 
atmosphere of the boudoir. Brave 
soldiers wear it; but so does the 
inventor of a machine for cut- 
ting mangel-wurzel; so does the 
political time-server; so does M. 
Marnouf, whose wife is engaging 
and accessible. The Iron Cross— 
apart from the suspicion of Mar- 
noufism—is almost in as bad a 
plight. During the Franco-Ger- 
man war it is said that forty thou- 
sand persons were favoured with 
the gift. But the Victoria Cross, 
although among the youngest of 
military orders, is, I do solemnly 
believe, the most respectable and 
the most worthy of respect. It has 
never been vulgarised. Intrinsically 
it is not value for a groat; I ques- 
tion if it would fetch a groat in 
Mr. Attenborough’s shop ; and yet 
money would not purchase it. The 


numbers of those upon whom it 
may be conferred are not limited, 
like those of the Bath, yet not ¢hree 
hundred persons have the privilege 
to sport it on their breasts at this 
writing! It is not because we have 
not had wars and campaigns— 
mostly of the Bantam degree— 
wars and campaigns galore—since 
it was established: the Persian 
War; the Mutiny; Expeditions to 
China, Abyssinia, and Ashantee ; 
troubles in New Zealand, Bhootan, 
Looshai, and other places; and 
now, or lately, wars with the 
Afghans and the Zulus. No; but 
because it is doled out with eco- 
nomy. And, best of all, this, the 
grudged guerdon of the soldier, 
is open to the ambition even of 
the lad who taps the drum, and 
who may have left the Duke of 
York’s School but a month pre- 
viously. The Cross ‘for valour’ is 
worn to-day with pride by full 
General Sir Collingwood Dickson, 
who, in the words of Raglan, 
‘covered himself with glory’ before 
Sebastopol, as by its latest re- 
cipients, full Privates Allen and 
Hitch, who covered themselves 
with glory at Rorke’s Drift, where 
they fought with determination till 
the patients were rescued from the 
hospital— fought till they were 
severely wounded, and who, when 
their wounds were dressed, busied 
themselves serving out ammunition 
to their comrades till dawn and 
the relieving column arrived. All 
honour to full Privates Allen and 
Hitch, long may they live to enjoy 
what they bravely wrested from 
fate! Lieutenant Harward of the 
8oth, if you had only the pre- 
sence of mind to act as those hum- 
ble fellows did, your name might 
have been linked to immortality 
in the same Gazette. Instead of 
jumping at the unfortunate craze 
of setting out yourself for help, and 
leaving your men to be rallied and 
led by a brave sergeant, if you only 
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had sent him for help! The laurel 
was pushed within your grasp by 
an accident of war, and you failed 
to clutch it. If that brave sergeant 
does not get it, the injustice is 
rank. 

Select though the sacred circle 
of Knights of the Victoria Cross be, 
it would be uncandid to pretend 
that there is universal satisfaction 
in the service with all to whom 
it has been adjudged. Nor are 
those wanting who rail against the 
institution, and hint that it has an 
evil effect, and creates irritating 
distinctions. But those are the 
men who have never earned it. 
Nobody despises pedigree so much 
as the knave without a grandfather. 
Still, it is true that there is reason- 
able complaint that many who 
ought to have got the Cross have 
not got it, and that many who 
deserved it less than the unsig- 
nalised have got it. All the acci- 
dent of war. There is a notorious 
case of a great man’s son who was 
recommended, when it is the com- 
mon talk of the clubs that he ought 
to have been court-martialled. He 
is a man of dauntless intrepidity ; 
but he, a staff-officer at the time, 
usurped the command ofa regiment 
while its own gallant field-officers 
were by. They were dismounted, 
but their horses had been shot 
under them. But of him it must 
be proclaimed that he fairly proved 
his title to knighthood more than 
once afterwards. There is another 
_case which occurs to me. At the 
assault of Rangariri, in New Zea- 
land, an artillery officer crossed 
the open, under a sore fire, to 
rescue a wounded brother-officer. 
The general saw him. He got the 
Cross. At a later period of the 
same day, the servant of Lieutenant 
Talbot of the 65th, hearing that 
that gentleman was lying wounded 
and abandoned, crossed under the 
same fire and incurred the same 
danger to rescue his master. The 


general did not see him. He 
got nothing. It is fortunate to 
achieve one’s heroism within ken 
of a commanding officer ; but the 
brave man seldom bothers himself 
with arrangements of this nature. 
The brave man may be calm as 
you please, but he is not calcu- 
lating. 

For the better appreciation of 
the value of the Victoria Cross, it 
will be wise to copy in condensed 
form the terms in which it was 
ushered before the world. The 
instrument under the sign manual 
of Royalty instituting it was given, 
as the phrase is, at Buckingham 
Palace on the 29th of January 
1856 (when the Crimean War had 
virtually come to a close), and was 
made known in the newspapers of 
the following week. A tedious docu- 
ment it is, framed in the clumsy 
jargon familiar in Acts of Parlia- 
ment. The diction of it is neither 
neat nor grammatical; there are 
pleonasms and involutions, and to 
those with a liking for the purity 
of English speech it seems as if all 
that is said could have been better 
said in briefer compass: soldiers 
should be addressed in soldiers’ 
tongue, which is clear, forcible, 
and to the point. But it is an in- 
grained English habit to disguise 
simple decrees in bewildering ver- 
bosity. There may be a reason 
for this. If the statutes were set 
forth in language ‘ understanded of 
the common people,’ the lawyers 
would have less to do. 

The preamble of the instrument 
admits that there is no means of 
adequately rewarding the individual 
gallant services either of officers of 
the lower grades of the navy and 
army, or of seamen, marines, or 
soldiers; the Order of the Bath 
being confined to those in the 
higher ranks, and medals being 
only awarded for long service and 
meritorious conduct, those cases 
alone excepted in which a general 
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medal (which leaves such as have 
signalised themselves undistin- 
guished from their comrades) is 
granted for a particular action or 
campaign. To fill up this gap is 
the object of the new decoration ; 
and her Majesty is desirous that it 
‘should be highly prized and eagerly 
sought after.’ It is pleasant to 
note at the outset that the fleet 
gets precedence of the army, for 
this nation, beyond denial, is naval 
before it is military. 

The fifteen rules by which the 
order is to be governed are then 
set down, and may be thus sum- 
marised: 1. It is to be called the 
Victoria Cross, and is to be made 
of bronze, in form of a Maltese 
cross, with the royal crest in the 
centre, and underneath a scroll 
with the words, ‘For Valour.’ 2. 
It is to be suspended from the left 
breast by blue ribbon for the navy 
and red for the army. [This is an 
error of judgment. Blue does not 
show on blue, nor red on red, 
which is the usual colour of the 
army uniform. One colour for both 
services might have been easily 
devised, which would have been 
striking on either uniform—say 
yellow.] 3. The names of those 
upon whom the decoration is con- 
ferred are to be published in the 
Gazette and registered at the office 
of the Secretary of State for War. 
4. For each new act of bravery a 
bar is to be attached to the ribbon. 
5. The cross is to be awarded 
only to those who have performed 
some signal act of valour or of 
devotion to their country 2” presence 
ofthe enemy. 6. Neither rank, nor 
long service, nor wounds, nor any 
other condition or circumstance 
whatsoever, save the merit of con- 
spicuous bravery, is to be held a 
claim. 7. The decoration may be 
conferred on the spot when the act 
of valour has been performed under 
theeye of an admiral, a commodore, 
or a general commanding. 8. In 
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cases other than the foregoing the 
‘claimant of the honour’ must 
prove the act to the satisfaction of 
his immediate commandant for 
report to his superiors, who shall 
call for all requisite description 
and attestation, and, on approval, 
recommend the grant. 9. Those 
selected under rule 7 shall be 
decorated in presence of the force 
to which they belong, and their 
names recorded in a general order, 
with the cause of especial distinc- 
tion. 10. Those selected under 
rule 8 shall receive the decoration 
as soon as possible, and shall also 
be recorded in general orders. 11. 
Those general orders shall be laid 
before the Sovereign and registered 
by the Secretary of State. 12. As 
cases may arise in which claims, 
though well founded, may not be 
established on the spot, the Sove- 
reign shall confer the decoration 
on the joint submission of the 
Secretary of State for War and the 
Commander-in-Chief for the army, 
or of the Lord High Admiral or 
of the Lord Commissioners of the 
Admiralty for the navy, but never 
without conclusive proof of the act 
of bravery having been performed. 
13. When a daring act shall have 
been performed by a detached 
body, not under fifty, in the navy, 
and not under a company’s strength 
in the army, and the commanding 
officer may deem that all are equally 
distinguished, he may direct that 
one officer shall be selected for the 
decoration by the officers engaged, 
one petty or non-commissioned 
officer by his equals in rank, and 
two seamen or privates by their 
equals, the names so selected to 
be transmitted to the senior in 
command, who shall confer the 
decorations as if the acts were done 
under his own eye. 14. Every 
man under the rank of officer who 
receives the cross is to have a 
pension of ro/. a year, and 5/ 
extra for each additional bar. 15. 
D 
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In order to ‘preserve pure this 
most honourable distinction’ the 
name of any person is to be erased 
from the registry, and his pension 
to cease, should he be convicted of 
treason, cowardice, felony, or of 
any infamous crime, or should he 
be accused of such offence and 
fail to surrender himself for trial 
after a reasonable time. The Sove- 
reign is to be the sole judge of the 
circumstances demanding such ex- 
pulsion, and is always to retain 
the power of restoring the decora- 
tion and pension. 

In these rules there are some 
points worthy of note, to wit—the 
jealousy with which the control of 
the order is reserved to the Sove- 
reign, who asserts to the full the 
prerogative of the Throne as the 
‘fountain of honour ;’ the expressed 
desire of the Sovereign that this 
most honourable distinction should 
be guarded from stain, and should 
be the goal of ambition ; the pre- 
cision with which it is laid down 
that this is to be the reward of 
courage displayed in front of the 
foe—courage pure and simple ; the 
condition that all shall be eligible 
for the order, from the Johnny 
Raw of six months’ standing to the 
veteran field-officer, and that there 
shall be no favouritism, but that #he 
act must be conclusively proved ; 
and lastly, but not leastly, that the 
distinction shall be conferred pub- 
licly, chronicled publicly, and 
placed on permanent record. 

Two further clauses might have 
been added to the instrument—in 
my opinion, should be added to it 
still, as they freely might, for they 
would enhance the value of the 
only genuine chivalric corporation 
now extant, and would not impose 
the burden of a penny on the na- 
tional treasure-chest. The pos- 
session of the Victoria Cross should 
count for extra service—say a cam- 
paign, or twelve months—as pre- 
sence at Waterloo did, as presence 


in Lucknow does, as presence in 
Ekowe ought, perhaps. The pos- 
session of the Victoria Cross should 
entitle its wearer, though only one 
of the rank and file, to a salute from 
his comrades in the street, from the 
sentinel at the barrack-gate, the 
same as if he wore the epaulettes. 
This idea is not mine. It is bor- 
rowed from the practice of the 
French with regard to the Legion 
of Honour. 

There are some curiosities in the 
chronicles of the Victoria Cross 
which, to my knowledge, have 
never been told, and some day I 
hope I may have the privilege to 
tell them, as I have the materials 
for the purpose by me, having al- 
ways taken a deep interest in the 
subject. But this I cannot help 
marking here as something re- 
proachful. There is no accessible 
public roll of the knights of the 
order. It is the Sovereign’s de- 
clared desire that all who have won 
and wear the honour should be 
well and widely known. At this 
moment any stiff-lipped impostor 
may enter the jeweller’s shop at 
the corner of Essex-street and the 
Strand, furnish himself with an 
imitation cross, and parade his 
counterfeit hero-certificate with im- 
punity. There is no ready way of 
bringing him to book. To get at 
the names of the true heroes one 
has to wade through musty files. 
That admirable compilation, Hart's 
Army List, which gives extracts 
from the official papers as each man 
receives the order, omits to supply 
a complete list of those decorated. 
The Navy List does supply a list 
of those of all ranks wearing the 
order, but only of those living and 
on duty. Who's Who supplies a 
list of those wearing the cross, but 
only when they are of commis- 
sioned rank. Surely a catalogue of 
those gallant fellows of whom any 
country might be proud, of the 
deeds of daring they wrought, of 
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their careers and the close of their 
careers, would be of importance, 
deserving to be affectionately drawn 
up and blazoned to this public and 
coming posterity. It is a scandal 
that the hazy glories of the Garter 
should be promulgated, and the 
solid glories of the Victoria Cross 
neglected ; that aldermen, and good 
folk of that kidney, whose venture 
of money brought them position, 
should be talked of in the meeting- 
places and bowed to in the streets, 
while those whose venture of life 
should have brought them renown, 
should be passed by, unacknow- 
ledged and unknown. The poet 
wrote that the paths of glory lead 
but to the grave. Had he lived in 
these days he might have discovered 
that they lead elsewhere sometimes. 
Great Mars ! I have known a knight 
of the Victoria Cross to be in 
charge of a dieu d’aisance in this 
big heedless London ! 

This wretchedly conducted Zulu 
war has been chequered by acci- 
dents such as never should have 
occurred ; but the very accidents 
would lend men, with initiative and 
their wits about them, the chance 
of showing the stuff that is in them. 
There was a universal yell of con- 
demnation against Lord Chelms- 
ford a couple of months ago. That 
cry of passion was unreasoning. 
His explanations had not come. 
Now that he has relieved Ekowe, 
the tendency of the rash popular 
mind is in his favour. That re- 
action is unreasoning too. Lord 
Chelmsford’s explanations of the 
accident of war(?) at Isandlwanha 
are utterly unsatisfactory. He has 
not rehabilitated himself. His fatal 
blunder could not be rehabilitated 
by any subsequent brilliant coup, had 
he achieved it, which, emphatically, 
he has not done. At the outset of 
the campaign he undervalued his 
enemy—a pestilent fault in warfare ; 
and, in this wise, it came to pass 
that, lulled into a false security, he 
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left his camp to look for the enemy. 
He played at blind- man’s buff, 
and the enemy, from his point of 
vantage, chuckled at him. His 
camp was open; there was no com- 
munication between his camp and 
his base ; he kept up no communi- 
cation between his reconnoitring 
column and his camp. For this 
carelessness there is absolutely no 
plea. The general who was guilty 
of it in the last century would have 
been shot. Now he is vindicated ; 
utter mediocrity is patted on the 
back, and told, ‘No matter, old 
fellow; better luck next time! 
*Twasn’t your fault.’ But it was 
his fault, and warfare is of all luck, 
is not gambling, but science. Why, 
it is exactly as if some burgess of 
Peckham, hearing that burglars 
were prowling around, were to sally 
out in quest of them, and after a 
night’s unavailing search for Charles 
Peace, were to return to meet the 
spectacle of a house gutted by that 
accomplished cracksman ! 

But there have been other acci- 
dents, a melancholy chapter of 
them throughout the business— 
the firing on Dunn's scouts by 
mistake, the firing by a forepost of 
the 6oth Rifles on an outlying 
picquet of its own (and errors of 
this kind are far less liable to be 
owing to excessive zeal than to 
suspicion of panic), and the sur- 
prise on the Ililobane mountain. 

Too much importance is not to 
be attached to the mistake of the 
6oth in firing upon a party of their 
own regiment. It was very natural 
in young soldiers. The Zulus are 
black ; the dark-green uniform of 
the Rifles is apt to look like the 
outline of a nigger to an immature 
sentry on a night-post in a danger- 
ous spot. Military doctrinaires may 
find an argument here in favour of 
the scarlet of the line or the Volun- 
teer gray. But much of its force 
depends on the nature of the 
enemy’s get-up. During the siege 
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of Paris by the Germans, instances 
were not uncommon of the impro- 
vised batailions de marche*of the 
National Guard, who were clad 
anyhow in store clothing, firing 
upon each other in error. Men 
should be cautioned to be ex- 
tremely careful at what they fire. 
They may kill a friend, or disturb 
an entire camp by a false alarm. 
On the 2d of September 1857, 
at Lucknow, Lieutenant Birch, of 
the soth Native Infantry, went 
outside the walls at dusk with four 
other officers to look for traces of 
mining on the north side of the 
position. When the party was 
returning, a sentry of the 32d 
Queen’s, who had not been cau- 
tioned, seeing objects moving in 
the dark outside . the limits, 
fired, and sent a bullet through 
Birch’s abdomen. The poor fellow 
died two hours afterwards. I can 
recollect myself going out with a 
battalion of recruits on reconnais- 
sance, near Ancona. We were 
loaded. Passing up a tortuous 
sunk road, with hedges backed by 
vineyards and orchards on either 
side, a few shots were heard in 
front. The notion was instantly 
jumped at that we had fallen into 
an ambuscade. The column was 
thrown into momentary confusion ; 
and some of the men began firing 
wildly. Almost immediately a 
movement was perceived in the 
vineyards, and the word was about 
to be given to open fire, when it 
was fortunately discovered by an 
old sergeant that the supposed 
enemy were our own édaireurs, 
thrown out upon the flank of the 
line of march. The cry of wolf 
arose from the rashness of the 
leading section, which had fired 
upon a farmhouse, suspected to be 
held by a hostile picquet. Coup- 
ling the accidents in Africa with 
others which happened almost 
simultaneously in Afghanistan, the 
implicit faith of boyhood in British 
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invincibility is sadly shaken. In 
the August of 1855 the army in 
the Crimea, on the testimony of 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, was ‘in a dis- 
creditable condition of demoralisa- 
tion.’ Ifa similar great war were 
now to be affronted, how would it 
be? We are all aware that the 
army ‘ is fit to go anywhere and to 
do anything,’ as somebody said 
once ; but we are all aware exactly 
how much weight to attach to after- 
dinner utterances, inspired of turtle 
and wine. The skeleton of a Brit- 
ish army is not fit to go anywhere 
—not even to go to the Cape. 
Six battalions must be robbed to 
bring one up to its foreign strength. 
The sooner the truth is owned the 
better. Meet the matter fairly in 
the face. We have not enough 
soldiers ; and those we have are 
not of the best. Our military ad- 
ministration is as defective as ever. 
In an expedition only last year 
tents were sent in one ship and 
tent-pegs in another; carts were 
separated from their linch-pins ; 
and pioneers’ tools were in boxes 
labelled medical comforts ! ‘ Medi- 
cal comforts,’ said a waggish doc- 
tor, handling an adze : ‘we do pre- 
scribe iron now and then, but this 
is not the form in which it is usually 
administered ? Ifthe gauntlet had 
been thrown down to Russia, and 
Russia had taken it up, we should 
most assuredly have been thrashed, 
terribly thrashed, at the beginning, 
though certain to be victorious in 
the long-run. 

The idea of entering upon a war 
with a European power with the 
standing army composed as it is 
at present, is only worthy of mad- 
men. The Line is but a handful ; 
but if adventures of that kind are 
risked, the country must make 
up its mind to submit to con- 
scription. Then the Line, as soon 
as the short-service system shall 
have ripened, and steady Reserve 
men to leaven the younger soldiers 
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shall have been called out, will 
make a splendid nucleus for an 
active army. There is an exag- 
gerated outcry against boy-soldiers : 
youth is a fault on the right side, 
one that every day will help to 
correct. But precaution should be 
taken to keep experienced, cool- 
headed non-commissioned officers 
with the colours. That is a mere 
question of money. You can have 
the men for good pay, bounties on 
renewed service, and certainty of 
good pension. Even with con- 
scription and an improved Line, the 
game of war with a continental 
power would hardly be worth the 
candle, and should only be under- 
taken in the last necessity. This 
Empire is already overgrown. Its 
motto should be self-defence ; and 
while it is true to that motto, it is 
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safe. The despised Volunteer 
army is the best drilled, most 
tractable, and intelligent force of 
citizen-soldiery ever seen. Those 
who ought to know best know that 
it can and would fight. The boast 
of the great poet in Aing John is 
true: 

‘Come the three corners of the world in 

arms, 

And we shall shock them, 


make us rue, 
If England to herself do rest but true.’ 


Naught shall 


The secret of power is in the 
last four words. Am I wrong in 
interpreting them: ‘If England 
seeks no quarrels, and encourages 
no internal dissensions; if she 
puts no slight on other people, 
and treats her own with impartial 
justice’ ? 


SONNET. 


For ever in the dark our pathway lies ; 

Dull, gray, and sombre, hang the clouds above; 
Behind, beyond, on either side, they move, 
The happy, sporting under kindred skies, 

With laughing lips, and shining fearless eyes, 
And tones that ring secure in pride and love, 
Through lives that only pass their joy to prove, 
With granted hopes and answered sympathies. 
For us, poor, narrow, circumscribed the path, 
No genial glow, no power to aid or bless, 

But just existence, till the voice of Death 

Calls us away from want and weariness. 

Ah, did the shadow show less dark and chill, 
How should we 4now the sun behind the hill? 


S. K. PHILLIPS. 
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Part the First. 
A PLAIN GOLD GUARD. 


CHAPTER I. 
A CONSCIENTIOUS BURGLAR. 


Mr. Henry WALTER GREY sat in 
his dining-room sipping his claret 
on the evening of Monday the 
27th August 1866. His house was 
in the suburbs of the city of Dane- 
ford. 

Mr. Grey was a man of about 
forty-five years of age, looking no 
more than thirty-eight. He was 
tall, broad, without the least ten- 
dency to corpulency, and yet plea- 
santly rounded and full. There 
was no angularity or harshness in 
his face or figure. The figure was 
active-looking and powerful, the 
face open, joyous, and benignant. 
The hair had begun to thin at his 
forehead ; this gave his face a sooth- 
ing expression of contented calm. 

His forehead was broad and 
white; his eyes were constant, 
candid, and kindly ;his nose was 
large, with quickly-mobile sensi- 
tive nostrils ; and his mouth well 
formed and full, with sly uptwist 
at one corner indicating strong 
sympathy with humour. He wore 
neither beard nor moustache. 

His complexion was bright with- 
out being florid, fair without being 
white. His skin was smooth as a 
young girl’s cheek. He stood six 
feet without his boots. He was 
this evening in the deepest mourn- 
ing for his wife, whom he had lost 


on Friday the 17th of that month, 
August. 

Although he occupied one of 
the most important positions in 
Daneford, no person who knew 
him or had heard of him from a 
Danefordian ever called him either 
Henry or Walter. He was univer- 
sally known as Wat Grey. Dane- 
ford believed him to be enormously 
rich. He was the owner of the 
Daneford Bank, an _ institution 
which did a large business and 
held its head high. 

Indeed, in Daneford it was al- 
most unnecessary to add the bank- 
er’s sirname to his Christian name ; 
and if any one said, ‘ Wat did so- 
and-so,’ and you were to ask, ‘Wat 
who? the purveyor of the news 
would know you for an alien or a 
nobody in the city. 

The young men worshipped him 
as one of themselves, who, despite 
his gaiety and lightheartedness, had 
prospered in the world, and kept 
his youth and made his money, and 
was one of themselves still, and 
would continue to be one of them 
as long as he lived. 

Elder men liked him for the 
solid prudence which guided all 
his business transactions, and 


which, while it enabled him to 
be with the young, allowed him to 
exercise over his juniors in years 
the influence of an equal combined 
with the authority of experience. 
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Lads of twenty never thought of 
him as a fogey, and men of thirty 
looked upon him as a younger 
man, who had learned the folly of 
vicious vanities very much sooner 
than they, and consequently they 
confided in him and submitted 
themselves to him with docility. 
Young men assembled at his house, 
but there were no orgies; elder 
men came, and went away 
cheered and diverted, and no whit 
the less rich or the less wise be- 
cause discussions of important 
matters had been enlivened with 
interludes of gayer discourse. 

Wat Grey was one of the most 
active men in Daneford. He was 
chairman of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, of the Commercial Club, 
and of the Harbour Board. 

He was Vice-chairman of the 
Daneford Boat-Club and Treasurer 
of the Poor’s Christmas Coal-Fund. 

If he was rich, he was liberal. 
He subscribed splendidly to all the 
local charities, but never as a pub- 
lic man or as owner of the Dane- 
ford Bank. What he thought it 
wise to give he always sent from 
‘Wat,’ as though he prized more 
highly the distinction of familiarity 
his town had conferred upon him 
than any conventional array of 
Christian and sirnames, or any title 
of cold courtesy or routine right. 
It was not often that he dropped 
from his cheerful level of high- 
spirited and rich animal enjoyment 
into sentimentalism, but on one 
occasion he said to young Feltoe, 
‘I'd rather be “Wat” to my friends 
than Sir Thingumbob Giggamarigs 
to all the rest of the world.’ 

There was nothing Daneford 
could have refused him. He had 
been mayor, and could be Liberal 
member of Parliament for the 
ancient and small constituency any 
time he chose when the Liberal 
seat was vacant. Daneford was 
one of those constituencies which 
give one hand to one side and the 
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other hand to the other, and have 
no hand free for action. Walter 
Grey had always declined the seat ; 
he would say, 

‘I’m too young yet, far too 
young. I feel as though I had 
only got out of the school where 
they teach boys to be grammatical 
and loyal, and 1 haven’t any 
great desire yet to enter the school 
where men unlearn their grammar 
and acquire the art of trimming. 
As I grow older, I shall grow wiser 
and more corrupt. Then you can 
put me in, and I shall have great 
pleasure in ratting for a baronetcy. 
Ha, ha, ha!’ 

Of late, however, it has been 
rumoured that the chance of get- 
ting the rich banker to consent to 
take the seat (that was the way it 
was put by nearly every one) had 
increased, and that he might be in- 
duced to stand at the next vacancy. 
Then all who knew of his personal 
qualities, his immense knowledge 
of finance, and his large fortune, 
said, that if he chose he might be 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
time ; and after his retirement from 
business and purchase of an estate 
the refusal of a peerage was certain 
to come his way. 

As he sat sipping his claret that 
Monday evening of the 27th of 
August 1866, his face was as placid 
as a secret well. Whether he was 
thinking of his dead wife and sor- 
rowing for her, or revolving the 
ordinary matters of his banking 
business, or devising some scheme 
for the reduction of taxation in the 
city, or dallying mentally with the 
sirens who sought to insnare him 
in parliamentary honours, could no 
more be gathered from his face 
than from the dull heavy clouds 
that hung low over the sultry land 
abroad. 

It was not often he had to smoke 
his after-dinner cigar and sip his 
after-dinner claret alone; men were 
always glad to dine with him, and 
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he was always glad to have them ; 
but the newness of his black 
clothes and of the bands on his 
hats in the hall accounted for the 
absence of guests. He was not 
dressed for dinner. One of the 
things which made his table so free 
and jovial was that a man might 
sit down to it in a coat of any cut 
or colour and in top-boots and 
breeches if he liked. Before his 
bereavement he would say, 

‘Mrs. Grey—although she may 
not sit with us—has an antiquated 
objection to a man dining in his 
shirt-sleeves. I have often expostu- 
lated with her unreasonable preju- 
dice, but I can’t get her to concede 
no coat at all. You may wear 
your hat and your gloves if you 
like, but for Heaven’s sake come 
in a coat of some kind. If you 
can’t manage a coat, a jacket will 
do splendidly.’ 

Mrs. Grey never dined out. In 
fact she saw little company ; tea 
was always sent into the dining- 
room. 

Mr. Grey had not got more than 
halfway through his cigar on that 
evening of the 27th of August 
when a servant knocked and en- 
tered. 

The master, whose face was to- 
wards the window, turned round 
his head slowly, and said, in a 
kindly voice, 

‘Well, James, what is it?” 

‘A man, sir, wants to see you.’ 

James was thick-set, low-sized, 
near-sighted, and dull. He had 
been a private soldier in a foot 
regiment, and had been obliged to 
leave because of his increasing 
near-sightedness. But he had been 
long enough in uniform to acquire 
the accomplishment of strict and 
literal attention to orders, and the 
complete suspension of his own 
faculties of judgment and discre- 
tion. Although his master was 
several inches taller than James, 
the latter looked like a clumsy ele- 
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phant beside an elegant panther in 
the presence of the banker. 

‘A man wants to see me! cried 
Mr. Grey, in astonishment, not un- 
mixed with a sense of the ridicu- 
lous. ‘What kind of a man? and 
what is his business ?” 

He glanced good-humouredly at 
James, but owing to the shortness 
of the servant’s sight the expression 
of the master’s face was wasted in 
air. 

James, who had but a small 
stock of observation and no fancy, 
replied respectfully, 

‘He seems a common man, sir ; 
like a man you'd see in the street.’ 

‘Ah,’ said Mr. Grey, with a 
smile, ‘that sort of man, is it? Ah! 
Which, James, do you mean, the 
sort of man you'd see walking in 
the streets, or standing at a public- 
house corner?” 

Again Mr. Grey smiled at the 
droll dulness and droller simplicity 
of his servant. 

A gleam of light came into 
James’s dim eyes upon finding the 
description narrowed down to the 
selection of one from two charac- 
teristics, and he said, in a voice of 
solemn sagacity, 

‘The back of his coat is dirty, 
sir, as if he’d been leaning against 
a public-house wall.’ 

‘Or as if he had been carrying a 
sack of corn on his back? de- 
manded the master, laughing softly, 
and brushing imaginary cigar-ashes 


- off the polished oak-table with his 


white curved little finger. 

For a moment James stood on 
his heels in stupefied doubt and 
dismay at this close questioning. 
He was a man of action, not of 
thought. Had his master shouted, 
‘Right wheel—quick march!’ he 
would have gone out of the win- 
dow, through the glass, without a 
murmur and without a thought of 
reproach ; but to be thus interro- 
gated on subtleties of appearance 
made him feel like a blindfold man, 
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who knows he is about to be at- 
tacked but does not know where, 
by whom, or with what weapon. 
He resolved to risk all and es- 
cape. 

‘I think, sir, it was off a public- 
house, for I smelt liquor.’ 

‘That is conclusive,’ said the 
master, laughing out at last. ‘That 
is all right, James. I am too lazy 
to go down to see him. Show him 
up here. Stop a moment, James. 
Let him come up in five minutes.’ 

The servant left the room, and 
as he did so the master laughed 
still more loudly, and then chuckled 
softly to himself, muttering, 

‘He thought the man had been 
leaning against a public-house be- 
cause he smelt of liquor! Ha, ha, 
ha! My quaint James, you will 
be the death of your master. You 
will, indeed.’ 

When he had finished his laugh 
he dismissed the idea of James 
finally with a roguish shrug of his 
shoulders and wag of his head. 

Then he drew down the gasalier, 
pushed an enormous easy-chair in 
front of the empty fireplace, pulled 
a small table between the dining- 
table and the easy-chair, and placed 
an ordinary oak and green dining- 
room chair at the corner of the 
dining-table near the window, and 
then sat down on the ordinary 
chair. 

When this was done he ascer- 
tained that the drawer of the small 
table opened easily, closed in the 
drawer softly, threw himself back 
in his own chair and began smok- 
ing slowly, blowing the smoke to- 
wards the ceiling without taking 
the cigar from his lips, and keep- 
ing his legs thrust out before him, 
and his hands deep down in his 
trousers-pockets. 

Presently the door opened, 
James said ‘The man, sir!’ the 
door closed again, and all was 
still. 

‘Come over and sit down, my 


man,’ said the banker, in a good- 
natured tone of voice, without, how- 
ever, removing his eyes from the 
ceiling. 

To this there was no reply by 
either sound or gesture. 

Mr. Grey must have been pur- 
suing some humorous thought over 
the ceiling; for when he at last 
dropped his eyes and looked to- 
wards the door, he said, with a 
quiet sigh, as though the. ridicu- 
lous in the world were killing him 
slowly, ‘It’s too droll, too droll.’ 
Then to the man, who still stood 
just inside the door, ‘Come over 
here and sit down, my man. I 
have been expecting a call from 
you. Come over and sit down. 
Or would you prefer that I should 
send the brougham for you?’ 

As he turned his eyes round, 
they fell on the figure of a man of 
forty, who, with head depressed 
and shoulders thrust up high, and 
a battered worn sealskin cap held 
in both hands close together, 
thumbs uppermost, was standing 
on one leg, a model of abject ob- 
sequious servility. 

The man made no reply; but 
as Mr. Grey’s eyes fell upon him 
he substituted the leg drawn up 
for the one on which he had been 
standing, thrust up his shoulders 
and pressed down his head in 
token of unspeakable humility 
under the honour of Mr. Grey’s 
glance, and of profound gratitude 
for the honour of Mr. Grey’s 
speech. 

‘Come, my man ; do come over 
and sit down. The conversation 
is becoming monotonous already. 
Do come over, and sit down here. 
I can’t keep on saying “ come” all 
the evening. I assure you I have 
expected this call from you. Do 
come and sit down.’ 

Mr. Grey motioned the man to 
a chair. 

At last the man moved, stealth- 
ily, furtively, across the carpet, 
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skirting the furniture cautiously, as 
though it consisted of infernal ma- 
chines which might go off at any 
moment. His dress was ragged 
and torn ; his face, a long narrow 
one, of mahogany colour ; his eyes 
were bright full blue, the one good 
feature in his shy unhandsome 
countenance. 

‘Sit into that chair,’ said Mr. 
Grey blandly, at the same time 
waving his hand towards the 
capacious and luxurious easy- 
chair. 

‘Please, sir, I’d rather stand,’ 
said the man, in a low sneaking 
tone. 

The contrast between the two 
was remarkably striking: the 
one, large and liberal of aspect, 
gracious and humorous of man- 
ner, broad face, generous-looking, 
perfectly dressed, scrupulously 
neat; the other, drawn together, 
mean in form, narrow of features, 
with avaricious mouth and un- 
steady eye, ragged and soiled 
clothes. 

‘Sit down, my good man; sit 
down. I assure you the conversa- 
tion will continue to be very mo- 
notonous until you take my advice, 
and sit down into that chair. You 
need not be afraid of spoiling it. 
Sit down, and then you may at 
your leisure tell me what I can do 
for you.’ 

Mr. Grey may have smiled at 
the whim of Nature in forging 
such a counterfeit of human nature 
as the man before him, or he may 
have smiled at the obvious dislike 
with which his visitor surveyed the 
chair. The smile, however, was a 
pleasant, cordial, happy one. He 
drew in his legs, sat upright in his 
chair, and, leaning his left elbow 
on the small table before him, 
pointed to the chair with his right 
hand, and kept his hand fixed in 
the attitude of pointing until the 
man, with a scowl at the chair and 
a violent upheaval of his shoulders 
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and depression of his head, sank 
among the soft cushions. 

‘Now we shall get on much 
more comfortably,’ said Mr. Grey, 
placing what remained unsmoked 
of his cigar on the ash-tray beside 
him, clasping his hands over his 
waistcoat, and bending slightly 
forward in indication that his best 
attention was at the disposal of his 
visitor. ‘What is your name ?’ 

‘ Joe Farleg.’ 

‘Joe Farleg, Joe Farleg,’ mused, 
half aloud, Mr. Grey. ‘An odd 
name. Why am I fated always to 
meet people with odd ways or odd 
names? Well, never mind an- 
swering that question, Joe,’ he 
said, more loudly, in an indulgent 
tone, as though he felt he would 
be violating kindliness by insisting 
on a reply which had little or no- 
thing to do with Farleg. He con- 
tinued, ‘I don’t think I have ever 
seen you or heard your name be- 
fore ; and although I did not think 
it improbable you, or some one like 
you, would call, I could not know 
exactly whom I was to see. Be- 
fore we go any farther, I ask you, 
Haven't I been good to you with- 
out even knowing who you were ?” 

‘Good to me, sir!’ cried the 
man, in surprise. 

‘Yes ; I have been very good to 
you in not setting the police after 
you ?” 

The man tried to struggle up out 
of the chair, but, unused to a seat 
of the kind, struggled fora moment 
invain. At last he gained his feet, 
and with an oath demanded, 
‘How did you know I did it? 
Are you going to set them after me 
now?’ His blue eyes swiftly ex- 
plored the room to find if the offi- 
cers had sprung outof concealment, 
and to ascertain what were the 
chances of his escape. 

With a kindly wave of his hand, 
Mr. Grey indicated the chair. ‘I 
have not even spoken to the police 
about the matter, and I do not in- 
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tend speaking to them. Sit down 
in your chair, Joe, and let us talk 
the matter over quietly.’ 

‘I’m d—d if I sit into that chair 
again. It smothers me.’ 

He regarded the banker with 
uneasiness and the chair with 
terror. 

Mr. Grey laughed outright. The 
laughter seemed to soothe Farleg 
a little. He cast his large blue 
eyes once more hastily around the 
room, then regarded the banker 
for an instant, and dropped his 
glance upon the chair. 

Nothing could have been more 
reassuring than the brilliantly- 
lighted dining-room, the good- 
natured, good-humoured face of 
its master, and the harmlessly se- 
ductive appearance of the chair. 
Farleg was ashamed of his fears ; 
and upon another invitation, and 
an assurance that nothing farther 
would be said by his host until he 
had returned to his former posi- 
tion, he threw himself once more 
into the comfortable seat. 

‘And now, Joe, that we are in a 
position to go on smoothly, what 
can I do for you?’ 

‘You remember, sir, the night 
of the robbery, sir ?’ 

* Yes ; you broke into my house, 
into one of the Tower-rooms, on 
the evening of the 17th of this 
month, and you carried off a few 
things of no great value.’ 

‘And you're not going to send 
the police after me?’ 

‘No.’ 

Farleg leaned forward in his 
chair until his elbows rested on his 
knees. 

‘You missed the things. You 
said a while ago you expected me 
or whoever did the robbery ; was 
that a true word? Did you expect 
whoever did the robbery to come 
to see you ?” 

‘I did. I could not be sure you 
would come, but when I missed 
the things I thought you might 
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call. There was, of course, the 
chance that you might not.’ 

‘That's it. Well, I have come, 
you see. I found some rings, and 
I kept three; but I thought you 
might like to have this one, and I 
brought it to you, as I am about to 
leave the country. Look at it. 
It’s a plain gold guard.’ 

As Farleg said these words his 
eyes, no longer wandering, fixed 
themselves on the face of Mr. 
Grey. 

For an instant the face of the 
banker puckered and wrinkled up 
like a blighted leaf. Almost in- 
stantly it smoothed out again ; and, 
with a bland smile, he said, 

‘Thank you very much. It was 
my poor wife’s guard ring. You 
were very kind to think of bringing 
it back to me.’ 

As he spoke, he began softly 
opening the drawer of the little 
table that stood between him and 
Joe Farleg. 


CHAPTER II. 
A GENEROUS BANKER. 


THE ring lay on the little table. 
Mr. Grey did not take it up, but 
left it where Farleg had placed it. 

When the banker had pulled out 
the drawer half a dozen inches, he 
looked up from the ring, and with 
a glance of kindly interest said, 

‘So you intend leaving the coun- 
try. Why? And where do you 
purpose going ?” 

Farleg looked down at his boots, 
and thrust up his shoulders as he 
answered, 

‘ Well, sir, things are getting hot, 
and the place is getting hot. It 
isn’t every one has so much con- 
sideration as you for a man who 
has to live as best he can—’ 

* Poor fellow ! 

‘And if I and the old woman 
don’t clear out of this soon, why, 
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they'll be sending me away, “ Car- 
riage paid: with care.”’ 

He paused, raised his head, and 
turned those prominent blue eyes 
on the face of the banker. The 
latter was drawing small circles on 
the table in front of him with the 
white forefinger of his left hand, 
his eyes intently following his 
finger, his white right hand resting 
on the edge of the partly open 
drawer. 

Mr. Grey said, softly and em- 
phatically, ‘I understand, I under- 
stand. Go on, and don’t be afraid 
to speak plainly, Joe. May I ask 
what you were before you devoted 
yourself to your present—profes- 
sion? Your conversation and way 
of putting things are far above the 
average of men of your calling ;’ 
with a smile of sly interest. 

‘I was a clerk, sir,’ answered 
the man meekly. 

‘In a bank? demanded the 
banker, looking up brightly. 

‘ No, sir; in a corn-store.’ 

‘Ah, I thought it couldn’t have 
been in a bank. We are not so 
fortunate as to have men of your 
talents and enterprise in banks. 
But I interrupted you. Pray, pro- 
ceed. You were about to say—’ 
The invitation was accompanied by 
a gracious and encouraging wave 
of the left hand. 

‘I was thinking, sir, that it 
would be best if I went away on 
my own accord ; and I thought I'd 
just mention this matter to you 
when I called with the guard ring 
of your good lady that’s dead and 

one.’ 

‘Quite right, quite right. And 
naturally you thought that I might 
be willing to lend you a hand on 
your way, partly out of feeling for 
you in your difficult position, and 
partly out of gratitude to you for 
your kind thoughtfulness in bring- 
ing me back the guard ring of poor 
Mrs. Grey.’ 

The white forefinger of the white 
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left hand went on quietly describing 
the circles, but the circles were one 
after the other increasing in cir- 
cumference. The white right hand 
still rested on the edge of the 
partly-open drawer. 

‘ That's it,’ said Farleg, with a 
sigh of relief. It was such a com- 
fort to be dealing with a sensible 
man, with a man who did most of 
the talking and thinking for you. 
* You know, sir, I found the rings—’ 

‘ Quite so, quite so.’ 

Mr. Grey gave up describing 
circles, and for a while devoted 
himself to parallelograms. When 
he had finished each figure he re- 
garded the invisible design for 
a while as though comparing the 
result of his labour with an ideal 
parallelogram in his mind. Then, 
becoming dissatisfied with his work, 
he began afresh. 

‘Quite so,’ he repeated, after a 
silence of a few moments. ‘You 
need not trouble yourself to go 
into detail. In fact, I prefer that 
you should not, as my feelings are 
still much occupied with my great 
loss. Will you answer a few ques- 
tions that may help to allay and 
soothe my feelings ?’ 

He ceased drawing the paral- 
lelograms, and looked up at the 
other with a glance of friendly in- 
quiry. 

Farleg threw himself back in his 
chair, and replied gravely, ‘I'll 
answer you, sir, any question it 
may please you to put.’ 

‘At what hour on the evening 
of the 17th did you break into this 
house ? 

‘Eight o’clock.’ 

* By Jove, Joe, you were an ad- 
venturous fellow to break into a 
house in daylight! I do think, in 
the face of such an enterprising 
spirit, you ought to seek a new 
country where you would be pro- 
perly appreciated. You have no 
chance here. Go to some place 
where the telegraph has not yet 
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struck root. And yet, for a man 
of your peculiar calling, a dense 
population and civilisation are re- 
quisite. Your case, Joe, interests 
me a good deal, and, rely upon it, 
I shall always be glad to hear of 
your welfare and prosperity. I 
feel for you in your little difficulty, 
and I applaud your boldness. 
Fancy, breaking into a man’s house 
at eight o’clock of an August even- 
ing! And how did you get in, 
Joe? I suppose by the ladder 
which the workmen had left against 
the wall ? 

‘Yes, sir. It was seeing the 
ladder against the wall that put the 
idea into my head.’ 

The banker looked at Farleg with 
an expression of unlimited admira- 
tion. 

‘What a general you would 
make, Joe! cried Mr. Grey, in 
pleasant enthusiasm. ‘ You would 
use every bulrush as cover for your 
men! And so, when you saw the 
ladder against the wall, you thought 
to yourself you might as well slip up 
that ladder and havea look round ? 
What a pushing man of business 
too! And you were alone?’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘You entered the Tower first- 
floor and gathered up a few things, 
this ring of my poor wife among 
the rest. But I don’t think you 
went into any other room ?” 

‘No, sir.’ 

‘And I don’t think you could 
have been very long in the room ; 
now, about how long?” 

‘Short ofan hour. I heard you 
coming back, and I cleared out 
then.’ 

‘Ah! You heard me coming 
back, and you cleared out then. 
Quite so. No doubt it was incon- 
siderate of me to come back and 
disturb you. But, as you know, I 
was in a great state of anxiety and 
alarm—anxiety and alarm which 
were unfortunately only too well 
founded, as you, no doubt, have 
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heard ; but we need not dwell on 
that painful event now. May I 
ask you if you have spoken of this 
affair to any one ?” 

‘No.’ 

‘Not to a soul?” 

‘Not to a soul.’ 

‘What a discreet general you 
would make! Upon my word I 
think you ought to go to California. 
San Francisco is the place for one 
so daring and so cautious. What 
a dashing cavalry leader you would 
make! And yet it would bea pity 
to throw you away on cavalry. 
Your natural place would be in the 
engineers.’ 

Mr. Grey half closed his eyes 
and gazed dreamily for a few 
seconds at the reclining figure of 
the man before him. Then hitch- 
ing his chair a few inches nearer to 
the small table standing between 
him and Farleg, he said, in a drawl- 
ing tone, as he softly slipped his 
hand into the drawer, 

‘I admire you for your ingenuity 
in availing yourself of that ladder, 
and for your boldness in entering 
the house in daylight. But I am 
completely carried away with en- 
thusiasm when I think of your 
coming here to me, telling me this 
tale, and preserving the admirable 
calmness which you display. In- 
deed, Joe, I am amazed.’ 

‘ Thank you, sir.’ 

‘ Now, how much money did you 
think I’d be likely to give to help 
you out of this scrape, and out of 
this country ?” 

‘ Mr. Grey, you're a rich man. 

The banker bowed and smiled. 

‘ And that ring ought to be worth 
a heap of money to you.’ 

‘ A guinea or perhaps thirty shil- 
lings. At the very most say two 
pounds,’ 

‘ But, sir, considering that it was 
your wife’s, and that she wore it on 
the very day—’ 

‘Quite so. On the very day of 
her wedding—’ 
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‘That is not what I meant—’ 

‘But that is the aspect of the 
affair that endears the ring to me. 
Pray let us keep to the business in 
hand. You bring me a ring which 
I own I should not like you to have 
kept from me. You make me a 
present of this ring, and you ask 
me to help you out of the country. 
Now, how much would be sufficient 
to help you out of the country, 
and settle you and your wife com- 
fortably in a new home?’ 

‘A thousand pounds.’ 

‘A thousand pounds! My dear 
Joe, if you were about to represent 
the majesty of the kingdoms of 
Great Britain and Ireland at a 
foreign court, you could ask little 
more for travelling expenses and 
commencing existence. A thou- 
sand pounds! What a lucrative 
business yours must have been to 
make you hope you could get a 
thousand pounds for the goodwill 
of it ? 

‘But it is not every day a thing 
like this turnsup. You havea lot 
of waiting before you get your 
chance. In fact, my chance did 
not belong to the ordinary busi- 
ness at all.’ 

‘Quite so. It was a kind of per- 
quisite. Well, now, Joe, don’t you 
think if I gave you twenty-five 
pounds as a present it would fully 
provide for your outward voyage ?” 
Mr. Grey made the proposal with 
a winning and an enticing gesture 
of his left hand. 

Farleg looked down at his boots 
again, and said very slowly, and 
with an accent that left no doubt 
of his earnestness and determina- 
tion, 

‘It isn’t often a chance of this 
kind turns up, and I can’t afford to 
let it pass; no honest man could 
afford to let it pass, and I have a 
wife looking tome. You have no 
one looking to you, not even a 
wife—not even a wife.’ 

* Quite so.’ 
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‘Well, I want the money. I 
want to try and get an honest start 
in life, and I think I shall buy 
land— 

‘Out of the thousand pounds? 
queried Mr. Grey, with a look of 
amused enjoyment. 

‘Out of the thousand pounds 
you are going to give me. Can't 
you see,’ added Farleg, sitting up 
in his chair, leaning both his elbows 
on the small table that stood be- 
tween them—‘ can’t you see it’s to 
your advantage as well as mine to 
give me a large sum ?” 

‘ Candidly I cannot,’ answered 
Mr. Grey, tapping Farleg encourag- 
ingly on the shoulder with his white 
left hand. ‘Tell me how itis. I 
am quite willing to be convinced.’ 

‘Well, if I take your five-and- 
twenty, I spend it here, or I spend 
it getting there, and then I’m 
stranded, don’t you see, sir?” 

‘Go on.’ With two soft appre- 
ciative pats from the left white 
hand. 

‘ Of course, as soon as I find my- 
self hard up I come to you, or I 
write to you for more, and that 
would only be wasting your time.’ 

‘But,’ said Mr. Grey, with a sly 
look and a slyer wag of his head, 
‘if you got the thousand you might 
spend it here or there, and then 
you might again be applying to me. 
Ah, no! Joe, I don’t think it would 
do to give you that thousand. You 
can have the twenty-five now, if 
you like.’ 

‘Well, sir, ’'ve looked into the 
matter deeper than that. When 
you give me the thousand, I and 
my wife will leave this country, go 
to America, out West, and buy 
land. There we shall settle down 
as respectable people, and it would 
be no advantage to me to rake up 
the past, once I was settled down 
and prosperous. So, sir, if you 
please I’ll have the thousand.’ 

There was respectful resolution 
in Farleg’s voice as he spoke. The 
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faces of the two men were not more 
than a foot apart now. They were 
looking as straight into one an- 
other’s eyes as two experienced 
fencers when the play begins. Mr. 
Grey’s face ceased to move, and 
took a settled expression of gra- 
cious badinage. 

‘I think, Joe,’ said he, ‘that I 
can manage the matter more econo- 
mically than your way.’ 

‘ What is that way, sir?” 

‘As I told you before, I look on 
you as a very enterprising man. 
First, you break into a man’s house 
in daylight, and then you come and 
beard the lion in his den. You 
come to the man whose house you 
honoured by a visit through a win- 
dow, and you say to him—I admit 
that nothing could have been in 
better taste than your manner of 
saying it—’ 

‘Thank you, sir; but you took 
me so kindly and so gentleman- 
like.’ 

‘Thank you, Joe; but I mustn’t 
compliment you again, or we shall 
get no further than compliments 
to-night. As I was saying, you ask 
him for no less than a thousand 
pounds to help you out of the 
country and into a respectable line 
of life. Indeed, all my sympathy 
is with you in your good intention, 
but then I have to think of my- 
self—’ 

‘But you're a rich man, sir, and 
to you a thousand pounds isn’t 
much, and it’s everything to me. 
It will make me safe, and help me 
out of a way of life I never took to 
until driven to it,’ pleaded Farleg. 

‘ Well put, very well put. Now, 
this is my position. ‘This is my 
plan ; let me hear what you think of 
it. On the night or evening of 
the 17th you break into my house ; 
on the night or evening of the 27th 
you visit me for some purpose or 
other—’ 

‘To give you back your dead 
wife’s ring.’ 
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‘Quite so. You may be sure I 
am overlooking no point in the 
case. Let me proceed with my 
view. You and I don’t get on well 
together, and you attack me. You 
are clearly the burglar, and I am 
attacked by you, and I defend my- 
self with force. You kill me; that 
is no good to you. You won't 
make a penny by my death. But 
suppose it should unhappily occur 
that the revolver, on the trigger of 
which, Joe, I now have my finger, 
and the muzzle of which is now 
about a foot from your heart, sup- 
pose it should go off, what then? 
You can see the accident would be 
all in my favour.’ 

Farleg uttered a loud whistle. 

For a second no word was 
spoken. No movement was made 
in that room. 

All at once, apparently from the 
feet of the two men, a wild alarmed 
scream of a woman shot up through 
the silence, and shook the silence 
into echoes of chattering fear. 

As though a blast had struck the 
banker’s face, it shrivelled up like 
a withered leaf. Something heavy 
fell from his hand in the drawer, 
and he rose slowly, painfully to his 
feet. 

Farleg rose also, keeping his face 
in the same relation, and on the 
same level as the banker’s, until 
the pinched face of the banker stole 
slowly above the burglar’s. 

The hands of Grey rested on the 
table. His eyes were fixed on 
vacancy. He seemed to be listen- 
ing intently, spellbound by some 
awful vision, some distracting anti- 
cipation, intimately concerned with 


appalling voices. 


Slowly from his lips trickled the 
whispered words, ‘What was 
that ? 

‘My wife’s voice,’ whispered 
Farleg. ‘You thought it was 
yours. When I told you no one 
knew, I meant I had no pal. 
But my wife knows a//, and if any- 
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thing came amiss to me she’d tell 
all.’ 

‘I understand,’ the banker an- 
swered, still in a whisper. The 
dread was slowly descending from 
his face, and he made a hideous 
attempt at a smile. 

‘I, too,’ pursued Farleg, ‘was 
afraid we might quarrel, and left 
her there. For one whistle she 
was to scream out to show she was 
on the watch. For two whistles 
she was to run away and call help. 
Do you see, sir?” 

‘Very clever. Very neat. You 
have won the odd trick.’ 

‘ And honours are divided.’ 

‘Yes. How is that money to 
reach you ?” 

‘I'd like it in gold, sir, if you 
please. You can send it in a large 
parcel, a hamper, sir, or a large 
box, so that no one need be the 
wiser. I’m for your own good as 
well as my own in this matter.’ 

‘You shall have the money the 
day after to-morrow at four o’clock. 
It will reach you from London. 
Now go.’ 

‘ Well, after what has been done, 
and our coming to a bargain, shake 
hands, Wat,’ said the man, in a tone 
of insolent triumph. 

‘Go, sir! Go at once!’ 

‘ Honours are not divided, I hold 
three to your one. Give me your 
hand, old man. Joe Farleg will 
never split on a pal.’ 

With a shudder of loathing the 
banker held out his hand. 

As soon as he was alone, the 
moment the door was shut, he took 
up the claret-jug, poured the con- 
tents over his right hand to cleanse 
it from the contamination of that 
touch, and then walked hastily up 
and down the room, waving his 
hand through the air until it dried. 

‘ A thousand isn’t much to secure 
him. But will it secure him? That 
is the question. Yes, I think it will. 
I think the coast is now clear. 
With prudence and patience I can 
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do all now,’ he whispered to him- 
self, with his left hand on his fore- 
head. ‘Wat Grey, you’ve had a 
close shave. Nothing could have 
been closer. Had you pulled that 
trigger, all would have been lost. 
Now you have a clear stage, and 
may let things take their course. 


. The old man can’t live for ever ; 


and until he dies you must keep 
quiet and repress all indication of 
the direction in which your hopes 
lie. Maud does not dream of this.’ 

A knock at the door. 

‘Come in.’ 

James, the servant, entered, 
holding a slip of paper in his hand. 

‘What is it, James? asked the 
master. 

‘The man that’s gone out, sir, 
said he forgot to give his address, 
and as you might want it, he asked 
me to take it up to you.’ 

Mr. Grey was standing by the 
low gasalier as the man handed him 
the piece of paper. 

Mr. Grey took the address in his 
right hand ; as he did so the pur- 
blind footman sprang back a pace. 

‘What's the matter?’ demanded 
Mr. Grey, with an amused smile. 

‘Ex—excuse—me—sir,’ the man 
faltered, ‘ but your hand—’ 

‘Well, what about it?’ 

‘It’s all over blood !’ 

‘What! What do you say?’ 
shouted the master, in a tone of 
dismay. ‘Do you want a thousand 
too? 

‘ Indeed, no, sir ; and I beg par- 
don; but do look at your hand.’ 

Mr. Grey held up his hand, ex- 
amined it, and then burst out into 
a loud shout of laughter. When 
he could speak, he cried, 

‘You charming idiot! You will 
kill me with your droll ways. That 
dirty wretch who went out touched 
myhand. Ihad no water near me, 
so I poured some claret over my 
hand and forgot to wipe it.’ 

He approached the man and 
held out his hand, saying, ‘ Look.’ 














Then added, in a tone of solemn 
amusement, ‘James, there was once 
a man who died of laughing at see- 
ing an ass eat: I do think I shall 
die of laughing at hearing a donkey 
talk. Bring me the coffee. Go.’ 

And as the man was leaving the 
room, Mr. Grey broke out into a 
laugh of quiet self-congratulation 
on the fact of his possessing such 
a wonderful source of amusement 
in his servant, James. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE MANOR HOUSE. 


THE house occupied by Mr. 
Grey was very old. It had been 
the Manor House, and was still 
called the Manor House, or the 
Manor, although it had long ago 
ceased to be the property of the 
original owner’s descendants. {For 
years before Mr. Grey bought it 
the house had been uninhabited. 

It had a bad name—why, no 
one could tell. The fortunes of 
the lords of the manor had gradu- 
ally mouldered away, and the old 
house had been allowed to fall 
into decay and dilapidation. 

During the time it was shut up 
people spoke of it as a kind of 
phantom house; some regarded it 
as a myth, and others treated it 
with superstitious respect as a thing 
which might exercise an evil influ- 
ence over those who fell under the 
shadow of its displeasure. 

Sunken deeply from the road, 
surrounded by a wild tangle of 
rugged oaks, its grounds girt with 
walls ten feet high, there were few 
points open to the public from 
which a glimpse of it could be 
caught, and no spot from which a 
full view could be obtained. 

Adventurous boys had _ scaled 
the walls and penetrated into the 
tangled mazes of the neglected 
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undergrowth. But the briers and 
brambles and bushes were too 
rough even for boys, and they came 
away soon. 

No boy of Daneford—and there 
were high-hearted, brave, adven- 
turous boys there—could say he 
had ever penetrated as far as the 
house. Although those who had 
been boys of Daneford once had 
faced the enemies of their country 
in every clime, by day and by 
night, on land and sea, and al- 
though the boys of that city, at the 
time spoken of, were made of as 
stout stuff and inspired by as gal- 
lant hearts as the boys who had 
fought and fallen in Spain, India, 
America, Belgium, Eygpt, where 
you will, not one of all of them 
would dare, alone and by night, 
to break through that jungle and 
penetrate to that house. 

The ground of the Manor Park 
was low and full of rich juices, and 
fertile with long rest, so the vege- 
tation between the gnarled boughs 
of the interlacing oaks could hold 
the moisture well when the sun 
was hot, and from that ground rose 
to the sun they never saw clearly 
huge green and red and yellow 
slimy weeds among the brambles 
and the shrubs. 

From the nests of many genera- 
tions of birds which had built in 
those distorted trees seeds of all 
kinds of things that grow on this 
land had fallen, and taken root 
and prospered in the rich ground 
beneath the sultry glens and caverns 
formed by the scraggy arms and fo- 
liage of the oaks; year by year this 
disorderly growth had burst up out 
of the fat greasy soil in unwhole- 
some profusion, unclean luxury, and 
had rotted down again into the 
over-lush earth. So that the spring- 
root and ground-fruit, and all man- 
ner of green things, jostled and 
crushed one another, and the 
weaker were strangled and eaten 
up by the stronger. 
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Thousands of birds yearly built 
in the trees of the Manor Park; 
for here came no guns to kill or 
scare, no boys to pilfer the eggs 
or young ones, and this republic 
of birds over-head was a source of 
great profit to the soil below. 

Often birds fell from the trees 
dead of cold in the winter nights, 
and then when the sun shone out 
the industrious mole came and 
buried them decently, and their 
bones were of service to the soil. 

The mole, too, was useful in 
another way, for he turned up the 
clay now and then, here and there, 
and opened avenues into the earth 
for water burdened with fructifying 
juices. 

And here, too, was that ever 
active sexton of the vegetable 
world, the fungus. In the vast 
winds of the winters, when the oaks 
gored one another, and tore off the 
fangs of their antlers, great boughs 
fell with shrieks to the earth. Later 
the sexton fungus crept over to 
the shattered limbs and lodged on 
them, and ate them up silently 
and slowly, and then the fungus 
itself melted into the earth. 

Here were worms of enormous 
growth, and frogs and toads and 
snails and lizards, and all other 
kinds of slimy insects and reptiles, 
and the boys said snakes, but 
snakes were put forward in excuse 
of fear on the part of the boys. 
There were no hares, no rabbits, 
no deer, no cows, no sheep, no 
goats, nor any of the gentle crea- 
tures that put grass and green 
things to uses profitable to man. 

Here in those vaults of sickly 
twilight vegetable nature held high 
saturnalia, undisturbed save by the 
seasons and worms and snails and 
caterpillars and slugs. This was 
not a prosperous field, a prudent 
grove, a stately wood, a discreet 
garden ; it was a robber’s cave of 
the green world, in which the plun- 
der of all the fields lay heaped 
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without design, for no good or 
useful end. 

At night the darkness was thick 
and hot in these blind alleys and 
inexplorable aisles. When the foot 
was put down something slipped 
beneath it, a greasy branch, a vis- 
cous fruit, a reptile, or the fat 
stalk of some large-leafed ground- 
plant. 

The trunks of the trees and the 
branches of the shrubs were damp 
with gelatinous dews. If there 
was a moon, something was always 
seen sliding silently through the 
grass or leaves and pulpy roots. 

Strange and depressing odours 
of decay came stealthily upon the 
sense now and then, and filled the 
mind with hints of unutterable 
fears. If in the branches above a 
sleeping bird chirped or fluttered, 
it seemed as though the last bird 
left was stealing away from the 
fearful place. The fat reptiles that 
glided and slipped in the ghostly 
moonlight were fleeing, and leaving 
you alone to beholdsome spectacle, 
encounter some fate too repulsive 
for the contemplation of reason. 

Within this belt of rank vegeta- 
tion and oaks the Manor House 
stood. The house had a plain 
stone front with small narrow win- 
dows, three on each side of the 
main door. At the rear was a large 
paved courtyard, with a pump and 
horse-trough in the middle. 

The chief building consisted of 
a ground-floor, on which were the 
reception rooms, a first floor of 
bedrooms, and a second floor, the 
windows of which were dormar, 
intended for the servants of the 
establishment. 

The walls of the house were of 
great thickness and strength. On 
the ground and first floors most of 
the doorways into the passages had 
double doors. Owing to the great 


thickness of the walls and the 
double doors and the massive floor- 
ings and partition walls, sounds, 




















even the loudest, travelled with 
great difficulty through that house. 

In front of the house stretched 
a broad gravelled drive, which 
narrowed into a gravelled road as 
it set off to the main road, a con- 
siderable distance farther on. This 
carriage-road wound in and out 
through the oaks of the park. Be- 
tween the gravelled open in front 
of the house and the trees stretched 
a narrow band of shaven grass. 
This narrow band of grass followed 
the carriage-road up to the lodge- 
gate. 

Around the paved yard in the 
rear stood the coach-house, stables, 
kitchen, laundry, scullery, larder, 
and other offices, and still farther 
to the rear of the house, behind 
the yard, were the flower and 
kitchen garden. To the rear of 
all, surrounding all, and binding 
all in like suffocating bondage, was 
the park of gnarled oaks and rank 
lush undergrowth and slimy soil. 

In looking at the house you 
were not conscious of anything 
uncanny or repulsive. At the left- 
hand end—that is, the end of the 
house nearer to Daneford—there 
rose a tower, mounting only one 
story above the dormar floor. 

Upon the top of this tower was 
a huge iron tank, corroded into a 
skeleton of its former self. Look- 
ing at that weather-battered and 
rusted tank, with the undergrowth 
in the park behind you, the former 
resembled the decay of the indo- 
mitable natives of America, who 
perished slowly in opposing them- 
selves to fate ; the over-ripe pros- 
perity of the latter looked like the 
destruction of the great Romans, 
who ate and drank and slept their 
simplicity and their manhood 
away. 

One peculiarity of this house 
was that no green plant or creeper 
could get a living out of its dry 
walls. Neither on the house nor 
on the tower had ever been seen 
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one leaf native to the place. Here 
was another thing in strong con- 
trast to the teeming vegetation 
environing this house. 

It was not while you were look- 
ing at the Manor that you felt its 
unpleasant influence. In sunshine 
nothing disturbed your peace while 
you contemplated its dry cold front. 
But when you had gone away, 
when you were sitting in your own 
bright room, when you were walk- 
ing along a lonely road, when you 
awoke in the middle of the night 
and heard the torrents of the storm 
roar as they whirled round your 
window, then, if the thought of 
that house came up before your 
mind, you shrank back from its 
image as from an apparition of 
evil mission. In your mental vi- 
sion the house itself seemed scared 
and afeard. 

The intense green life that dwelt 
beneath those oaks stood out in 
startling contrast with the absolute 
nudity of those unapparelled 
stones. The house seemed to 
shrink instinctively from any con- 
tact with verdure, as though it felt 
assured of evil from moss or leaf 
or blade. It appeared to dread 
that the oaks would creep up on it 
and overwhelm it in their porten- 
tous shadows, beat it down with 
their giant arms. 

That tower stood out in the 
imagination like an arm uplifted in 
appeal ; that shattered tank became 
a tattered flag of distress. The 
windows looked like scared eyes, 
the broad doorway a mouth gaping 
with terror. The whole building 
appeared to quiver with human 
horror, be silent with frozen awe. 

In the year 1856 Henry Walter 
Grey’s father died, and the son 
became sole proprietor of the Dane- 
ford Bank. Up to that time the 
son had lived, with his wife, to 
whom he had then been married 
six years, in the bank-house as 
manager under his father. There 
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were only a few years’ lease of his 
father’s suburban residence to run, 
and a likelihood arose that the 
landlord would not renew, so young 
Grey had to look out for a house, 
as he intended appointing a man- 
ager and living away from the 
Office. 

At that time the Manor House 
was in the market, and Mr. Grey 
bought it for, as he said, ‘a song, 
and a very poor song too,’ con- 
sidering the extent of the park, 
the value of the timber, and the 
spacious old house. As a matter of 
fact, no one valued the dwelling at a 
penny beyond what the sale of its 
stones would bring ; for the impres- 
sion of the seller was that, owing to 
its uncanny aspect and bad name, 
no one would think of buying it to 
live in. 

All Daneford was taken by sur- 
prise when it heard that young 
Grey, Wat Grey, Wat had bought 
the fearful Manor House in which 
no family had lived for generations, 
and from which even the furniture 
and servants had been long since 
withdrawn. Did he mean to take 
it down and build up a new house, 
and effect a wholesome clearance 
of those odious groves? 

No, he had answered, with a 
light laugh, he harboured no in- 
tention of knocking down the old 
house to please the neighbours ; 
of course he was going to repair 
the house, and when it was fully 
restored he would ask his friends 
to come and try if beef and mutton 
tasted worse, or wine was less 
cheering, under that roof because 
nervous people had been pleased 
to frighten themselves into fits 
over the park and the Manor 
House. 

In a year the house had been 
put into thorough order, and even 
the tower had not been wholly 
neglected, for one room of it, that 
on a level with Mr. Grey’s own 
bedroom, had been completely 


renovated into a kind of extra 
dressing-room to Mr. Grey’s bed- 
room, from which a short passage 
led to it. 

Nothing was done to the ground- 
floor of the tower; nothing was 
done to the floor on a level with 
the dormar; nothing was done 
with the floor above the dormar. 

Nothing was done to the un- 
sightly tank on the top of the 
tower. 

With respect to the rooms of 
the tower, Mr. Grey said he had 
no need of more than the one. 

With respect to the tank, he 
said he would in no way try to 
diminish the unprepossessing as- 
pect of the exterior of the house ; 
he would rely upon the interior, 
the good cheer and the welcome 
beneath the roof, to countervail 
the ill-omened outer walls. 

There was another reason too, 
Mr. Grey said, why he had made 
up his mind to alter nothing in 
the surrounding grounds or out- 
ward aspect of the house—he 
wanted to see if that house was 
going to beat him, or he was going 
to beat that house. 

So when all was in order, he set 
about house-warming on a pro- 
digious scale—a scale that was a 
revelation to the people of Dane- 
ford. 

He filled all the bedrooms with 
guests, and had a couple of dozen 
men to dine with him every day 
for a fortnight. 

He told his servants, as long as 
they did their work punctually 
and satisfactorily, they might have 
friends to see them, and make their 
friends welcome to the best things 
in the servants’ hall every day for 
a fortnight. 

There were bonfires in the court- 
yard, and fiddlers and dancing. A 
barrel of beer was placed on the 
horse-trough, and mugs and cans 
appeared in glittering rows on a 
table beside the cask, and painted 

















on the butt-end of the cask the 
words ‘ Help yourself.’ 

When he had lived in town his 
establishment consisted of three 
servants. For the féte a dozen 
additional servants were engaged, 
and a French cook. There were a 
lodge and gate to the Manor Park, 
but there was no lodge-man or 
woman ; and during the festivities 
the gate always stood open until 
midnight, and all passers-by were 
free to come in and join the 
dancers and partake of the ale. 

One day he had all the clerks 
of his own bank to dine with him ; 
and while they were over their 
wine and cigars he informed them 
that their salaries were from that 
hour advanced twenty per cent. 

He was then a simple member 
of the Chamber of Commerce; he 
had not yet been elected chairman. 
He entertained the whole Chamber 
another evening, and then told the 
members he had that day written 
to their secretary, declaring his re- 
solution not to charge interest on 
the money advanced by his bank 
—three thousand pounds—for the 
completion of the new building in 
course of construction by the 
Chamber. 

A third evening he asked all 
the members of the Harbour Board, 
and told them that he had made 
up his mind to abandon the old 
claim for interest on their over- 
draughts set up by his father. 

Then he gave a Commercial 
Club evening, to which were bid- 
den all his friends and acquaint- 
ances, who were also members of 
the club. After roast beef came 
two large silver dishes, on one of 
which was, plainly enough, plum- 
pudding: on the other, something 
that was plainly not plum-pudding. 
The host nodded to the servants, 
and both dishes burst into flame, the 
dish that contained the plum-pud- 
ding standing opposite the treasurer 
of the club, at the foot of the table ; 
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the thing that was not plum-pud- 
ding standing opposite the banker. 
Whatever had been before him 
was, when the brandy ceased to 
burn, all consumed except a little 
black matter that floated about on 
the surface of the fluid in the dish. 

‘Every one must have some of 
my new sauce. I invented it my- 
self, and I will take it as a favour 
if all will taste it with the pudding.’ 

All partook of it and praised it 
highly, and many said they had 
never tasted its like before, and 
several began elaborate analyses 
of it, and minute comparisons 
between it and a hundred of well- 
known sauces. 

After a while he said, ‘ The roast 
beef and plum-pudding of old 
England for ever!’ Then pointing 
to the dish containing the floating 
black matter before him, ‘ And the 
ashes of my mortgage on the club 
property for once !’ 

The Boat Club were his guests 
another evening, and a large gold 
loving-cup was brought in and 
carried about with a rich com- 
pound of dark wines and stimu- 
lating spices, and out of this all 
were to drink. When all had 
tasted and toasted in the common 
cup the object of their common 
solicitude, the last man after drink- 
ing called out that there was some- 
thing which rattled and jingled 
and slid about in the bottom of 
the cup. The master of the house 
seemed more inquisitive than any 
of the others, bade the finder spill 
out the contents of the cup on a 
salver, and, behold, one hundred 
and five new sovereigns fresh from 
the Mint! Upon this discovery 
the host rose and said that love 
was the rarest of alchemy, and that 
the touch of a score of loyal lips, 
all having the one interest at heart, 
had changed the liquor into gold 
for the good of the club, and that 
the gold and the cup must go 
together to the club. 
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When he had the organisers and 
directors of the Poor’s Christmas 
Coal Fund to dinner, each member 
found, folded up in his napkin, 
twenty orders, each order for five 
shillings’ worth of coal. 

Such generous and kindly deeds, 
and such cordial hospitality, could 
not but endear him to the people 
of Daneford; and by reason of 
his knowing so many men inti- 
mately, and each one of these men 
being more or less proud of the 
acquaintance, they all called him 
‘Wat,’ to show how very intimate 
they were with him, and to show 
that in the best commercial set in 
Daneford there was no one else 
known by the name of Wat. They 
called him Wat in preference to 
Henry or Harry, because there is 
not perhaps among all the Christian 
names one which admits of such 
an intimately familiar contraction 
as Walter. 

But all the banqueting and lar- 
gess did not disenchant the ominous 
mansion. 

Those who had been at the 
prodigal house-warming always re- 
membered the exterior aspect of 
the house when the revels were at 
their height as even worse than 
the ordinary appearance ; for the 
small red windows in the thick 
dark walls looked at night like the 
eyes of a desperate man who had 
drunk deeply to keep up his cour- 
age in some supreme ordeal. And 
by day ever afterwards, to those 
who had been in the house at the 
festival, it seemed as though the 
house looked more aghast than 
ever, like the face of one who, 
having slept off the artificial cour- 
age, had awaked to reduced re- 
sources and increased dangers. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
AN UNSELFISH MOTHER. 


Aut the parties given by Mr. 
Grey at the Manor House were 
men’s parties. Mrs. Grey. rarely 
or never was to be found in the 
drawing-room after dinner ; and in- 
deed the drawing-room was seldom 
lighted up. 

Mrs. Grey was a pretty, low-sized, 
dark-eyed, nervous woman, a few 
years the junior of her husband. 
He had met her first in London, 
in a house where she was staying 
on a visit with friends, She was 
alone in the world, had a small 
fortune which, while it made her 
no object of pursuit in the circle 
she frequented, kept her indepen- 
dent. 

There was a little mystery and a 
little doubt about her, and while 
neither the mystery nor the doubt 
was sufficient to disquiet any one, 
it served to keep interest in her 
alive, and the more prudent and 
calculating of suitors from love- 
making. Individually she was 
popular; but while those who 
knew her spoke well of her in her 
absence, the good things said 
of her always began in super- 
latives, and, as the conversation 
went on, diminished to positives, 
and the talk usually ended with a 
vague ‘ but’ and an unfinished sen- 
tence. 

Perhaps she was a little odd, 
they said. Perhaps she had French 
blood in her veins. Perhaps the 
strange blood was Spanish. She 
had a look not wholly English—a 
look denoting no close kinship 
with any other people. Her name 
was Muir, which seemed to indi- 
cate that she came of a stock north 
of the Tweed. Yet she had never 
been in Scotland, nor her father 
before her, nor any one of his side, 
as far as he could trace back. 
Her mother had been the daughter 
of a Truro solicitor, her father a 

















member of the Equity bar of Lon- 
don. ‘Those who had known her 
father and mother declared that 
she resembled neither in her face 
or her manner. She was dark, 
low-sized, and odd ; they had both 
been tall, fair, and models of con- 
ventional insipidity. 

When Henry Walter Grey mar- 
ried Miss Muir she was twenty- 
four years of age, he twenty-nine. 
The women judged her to be 
thirty-four, the men allowed that 
she might be twenty-seven ; but all 
agreed that young Grey with his 
prospects might have done much 
better, as far as money went. 

But. among the young and the 
chivalric of Daneford, young Grey 
helped forward his nascent popu- 
larity by marrying a poor wife and 
risking his father’s displeasure for 
his sweetheart’s sake. The young 
and chivalric of Daneford were 
never tired of pointing to the 
pleasantest and most prosperous 
man in the city as one who had 
made his love paramount above all 
otherconsiderations in the selection 
of a wife. 

From the time he won his wife 
until he lost her his manner to- 
wards her gained him daily in- 
crease of respect among the people 
of the city. Every indulgence and 
luxury which his position could 
afford were lavished upon her. 
Wives who had cause of dis- 
pleasure or dissatisfaction with 
their husbands always cited Mr. 
Grey as a shining contrast to their 
own too economical or exacting 
lords. It was not alone that she 
was never denied anything for 
which she could reasonably care, 
but, notwithstanding the clubs and 
the institutions and the boards of 
which Mr. Grey was a member, 
no more domestic man lived in 
Daneford. He always dined at 
home, except on occasions of great 
public interest ; and when he had 
no guests he sat reading or con- 
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versing with her, or they both went 
for a stroll in the fine twilight, or 
visited the theatre, or any other 

form of public amusement afforded 

by the town. 

As the years of their married 
life glided by, and no child came 
to make an endearing interruption 
to the smooth course of wedded 
sweethearts, the attachment be- 
tween the husband and wife seemed 
to borrow a greater depth from the 
soft melancholy arising out of their 
childless condition. It was, the 
town said, a thousand pities that 
the rich, amiable, amusing, good- 
looking Wat Grey had no one to 
leave his fine business and his vast 
fortune to. 

If a friend alluded to the fact of 
his childlessness, he always put the 
subject aside with as little humour 
and as much gentleness as the 
character of the speaker allowed 
of. To his wife, who often made 
tearful allusions to the circum- 
stance, he replied with cheerful 
hopefulness, and bade her put her 
grief for him away, as he was quite 
content and happy with the bless- 
ings Heaven had already sent him, 
chief among which being a wife 
whom he loved. 

Although Mrs. Grey did not go 
into society, and had no ladies to 
dinner, she had a few visiting 
friends upon whom she called in 
town, and who learned from her 
the uniform kindliness of her hus- 
band, and the great gentleness with 
which he accepted the absence of 
an heir or heiress. 

In fact the more people heard 
of Mr. Grey, the more he grew in 
popular esteem, and behind all 
this amiability on his part there 
was a factor which hugely multi- 
plied its value. At first when he 
brought his wife home to Dane- 
ford, and the people of his set be- 
gan to know her a little, they all 
declared that she was pretty, very 
pretty, and a trifle odd. 
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Time went on, and although she 
lost none of her prettiness with her 
years—hers being the beauty that 
depends on bone and outline, and 
not on surface and colour—her 
peculiarities gained upon her ; and 
whether, the Daneford folk said, 
it was the foreign blood that dark- 
ened her eyes and her hair and 
her ways, or a slight strain of mad- 
ness, they could not decide, but 
she was, beyond all doubt, not in 
manner like the average English- 
woman of her class. 

At first her peculiarities defied 
definition. People said she was very 
nice, but a little queer, cracked, 
crazy. She was very impulsive, 
and sometimes incoherent. No 
action of hers seemed the result of 
forethought or preparation. She 
ordered the servants to bring this, 
that, or the other thing, and when 
they came with it she told them 
they might take it away again, as 
she had changed her mind. She 
ordered the brougham at four, and 
went out walking at a quarter to 
four, and stayed out till six, with- 
out countermanding the brougham. 

About the time that Mr. Grey 
bought the Manor House, Mrs. Grey 
had a difference with her cook, 
and her cook left her in a violent 
temper. The cook had been with 
her ever since she had first come 
to Daneford, and was the confiden- 
tial servant of her mistress. Soon 
after the cook had left it came to 
the ears of a few acquaintances of 
Mr, Grey that a dreadful spectre 
had appeared in his household. 
The fact that Mrs. Grey had now 
been married some years and was 
still childless had preyed very 
deeply on her excitable tempera- 
ment, and, dreadful to say, she 
not unfrequently took more wine 
than was good for her. 

Those who heard this now saw 
a reason, unguessed by others, 
why the banker bought that odious 
house swathed round with that fear- 
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ful wood. There his wife would 
be secluded, free from prying eyes 
and guarded against any close daily 
contact with neighbours. How had 
it been kept secret so long? The 
cook, now discharged, had obtained 
for the unhappy woman what she 
wanted, and the poor lady was 
wonderfully discreet and cautious, 
and until that servant went no one 
but the cook and the afflicted hus- 
band ever dreamed of such a thing. 
It was dreadful. 

But the most intimate friend of 
Grey never knew from him, by even 
the faintest hint, that there was a 
single cloud over his domestic hap- 
piness. 

He always spoke of his wife in 
terms of the most tender consider- 
ation and kindliness. He was by 
no means weak or uxorious; but 
there was a loyal trust, an ever- 
active sympathy in him towards 
her that won greatly on the young 
and old men and women of Dane- 
ford. 

The evil circumstance under 
which Mrs. Grey laboured was 
never an open scandal in the town. 
In the first place, owing to her 
own great prudence and circum- 
spection, no one had any suspicion 
of the melancholy fact from herself. 
If she was the victim of a debasing 
weakness, she never betrayed her- 
self publicly, and those who heard 
of it through indirect ways had 
kept the secret closely, out of re- 
spect to the man whose fame and 
name and popularity stood so high 
among his fellow-citizens. Indeed 
some who heard the rumour dis- 
believed it wholly, and declared 
their conviction that it was the 
malicious invention of a discharged 
servant, based on the eccentric 
habits and unfamiliar ways of the 
poor lady. 

But the fact remained that, even 
to the spacious Manor House, no 
lady guests were invited to dinner; 
no lady guests stayed for twenty- 


















four hours; and, beyond a few 
afternoon callers, no ladies visited 
the house at all. But, perhaps in 
Daneford there were not a dozen 
families in possession of the fact 
that would account for the strict 
retirement in which the mistress of 
the manor lived, and the young 
and the chivalric continued to look 
on Grey and his wife as not only 
the most prosperous, but also the 
most happy, couple in the whole 
county. 

Very soon after Henry Grey’s 
matriage with Miss Muir, he found 
out that she did not possess the 
solid good sense and grave discern- 
ment essential in the confidant of 
a banker. 

She not only lacked the golden 
faculty of silence, but dealt with 
facts communicated to her in a 
most imaginative and injudicious 
manner. He told her that a sub- 
stantial and solvent merchant of 
the town had overdrawn his ac- 
count five hundred pounds. Short- 
ly after, the merchant's wife called 
on Mrs. Grey, and the latter, in 
a moment of communicativeness, 
said to the former that business 
was in a bad way, and that she 
understood the former’s husband 
owed the bank, over and above 
ordinary business, no less a sum 
than five thousand pounds. The 
merchant's wife related this to her 
husband, and he came in great in- 
dignation to Grey. Mr. Grey said 
his wife’s talk had been only wo- 
man’s gossip, and that he had most 
certainly never told his wife or any 
one else that the merchant owed 
the bank five thousand pounds on 
over-draught. 

The merchant said he was quite 
sure Mr. Grey had not, but urged 
that something of the over-draught 
must have been communicated to 
Mrs. Grey, and that a woman's 
gossip was quite capable of ruining 
a solvent man. 

On another occasion the banker 
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told her that the bank had not 
made as much money that year as 
the year before, and she informed 
some chance callers that the bank 
was losing heavily. This rumour 
might have shaken the credit of an 
institution less solidly established 
than the Daneford Bank ; but in the 
city and country surrounding the 
city the bank was looked upon as 
much more safe than the Bank of 
England, insomuch as the Thread- 
needle-street concern had a paper 
currency, and the Daneford did 
not mortgage any of its capital by 
such an issue, and stood in no 
temptation to diminish its stock of 
gold or overstep safety. 

These two experiences of Grey’s, 
coupled with a few others of less 
importance but similar nature, con- 
vinced him that the more general 
and abstract his statements of busi- 
ness matters to his wife the better, 
and from the moment he arrived 
at this conclusion he carried it into 
effect. She, having no talent for 
the particular, did not seem to miss 
his confidence, and remained per- 
fectly content with commonplace 
generalities as to business matters. 
Indeed, having very little of the 
highly feminine virtue of inquisi- 
tiveness, she was not much inter- 
ested in business statements of any 
kind. 

Most men will talk more freely 
to a woman whom they trust than 
to any man, no matter how near 
to them by ties of nature or affec- 
tion. Henry Grey was no excep- 
tion to the rule, and when he found 
he durst no longer confide impor- 
tant secrets to his wife, he unbur- 
dened himself to another woman, 
a widow, now past seventy, but 
still straight and intelligent, and 
sympathetic and hale, a woman 
who had won and retained a most 
powerful hold upon his esteem, 
affection, and confidence—his mo- 
ther. 

Whilst all the world of Daneford 
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was calculating the enormous for- 
tune the Daneford Bank must be 
making for its owner, and was be- 
moaning the fact that Wat Grey 
had no child to leave his fine busi- 
ness and his vast savings to, there 
were two people the nature of 
whose anxiety about Mr. Grey’s 
affairs did not take the same course 
as that of the townsfolk. 

These two people were the only 
beings possessing knowledge of the 
condition of Mr. Grey’s private for- 
tune and the bank. 

For years he had kept the true 
state of affairs from his mother, but 
at length, as blow succeeded blow, 
he could no longer bear the burden 
of his secret, and he unfolded it to 
her. He did not trouble her with 
detail, but informed her briefly that 
he had backed the South in the 
American war—that not only had 
he lost all his own private fortune, 
but had consumed most of the de- 
positors’ money as well. 

At first she was overwhelmed 
with surprise and horror to think 
that the splendid business and re- 
putation made for the bank by her 
dead husband and his father be- 
fore him should be lost by her son, 
and that not only had the bank 
been ruined and her son’s fortune 
and position destroyed, but the 
moneys of the clients had also 
been included in the horrible dis- 
aster. 

But despite her seventy years, 
she was a brave old lady, full of 
honour and spirits and courage. 
Once the first shock was over, she 
set all her faculties at work to try 
and sustain the drooping energies 
of her only son. 

She knew he was not free from 
troubles at home; she knew he 
gave none of his business confi- 
dences to his wife. Though she 
deplored these facts, she felt there 
was no help for them ; and although 
at first reluctant to assist him in 
councils which ought to be held 
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between him and his wife, in the 
end she saw it would be the wisest 
course for her to listen, to encour- 
age him to speak, and to aid him 
with any advice she might think it 
wise to give. 

Apparently, however, the affairs 
of the bank were beyond the aid 
of advice. At every interview be- 
tween mother and son he assured 
her that he saw no opening in the 
clouds ; that, in fact, they got 
blacker and blacker as time wore 
on. 
Towards the beginning of 1866 
things had, the son told the mother, 
come to the worst. 

‘ All is lost,’ he said ; ‘all is lost. 
I have been staving off and staving 
off until everything has got into a 
hopeless tangle, out of which I can 


- find but one thing—ruin !’ 


‘Then, Henry, there is, I sup- 
pose, nothing for you to do but 
shut the door; and as you see no- 
thing else for it, the sooner you 
stop up the better.’ 

‘* Mother, the day I shut the bank 
door I'll open another door.’ 

‘ What do you mean ?’ 

‘T’ll open the door into the 
other world with a charge of gun- 
powder.’ 

‘Don’t say such a foolish dread- 
ful thing! You are not, I hope, 
such a coward as to fly from the 
consequences of your own act. If 
you have lost the money in fair 
trading you need not be ashamed 
to meet them all; others beside you 
lost by that unfortunate South. 
Your father would have stood his 
ground and faced the city,’ said the 
old woman, with spirit and pride. 

‘No doubt, mother, no doubt 
my father would have had the man- 
liness to stand and face the break ; 
but he was a man of great endur- 
ance and nerve; you know I am 
not. I would do anything rather 
than meet such a crash and live 
after it. You know I have been 
much more out in the world than 




















my father. I am mixed up with 
such a number of things, am closely 
connected with such a number of 
institutions and men, that nothing, 
no consideration, could induce me 
to outlive bankruptcy. They would 
not believe the facts; they would 
not credit any statement, however 
plain, that I was insolvent. They 
would rather say that I had appro- 
priated the money of the depositors, 
made a fraudulent pretence of 
bankruptcy, and concealed the 
money for my own use. I know 
the world better than you, mother ; 
I know the world, and what it 
would say. I may be popular now; 
but if I fell, the street-boys might 
kick me through the gutter and no 
one would take my part, or even 
try to get me fair play.’ 

He dropped his head into his 
hands, and shuddered. 

The old woman looked at him 
with a sad sympathy, which was 
not wholly destitute of reproach. 

‘You know, Henry, thousands 
of men have had to face such things, 
and have come out of their diffi- 
culties without a stain or a hard 
word—’ 

‘In my case that is impossible. 
I tell you, mother, they would have 
no more mercy on me than on a 
snake. The bank is a private one, 
the property of one person, and on 
that one person all the wrath would 
fall. It is not like a joint stock, 
or a limited liability, where many 
are concerned as principals or 
shareholders or directors. It would 
be a case between an individual 
and his creditors. It would look 
as if I had borrowed money pri- 
vately of all the people I knew, and 
spent it or gambled in dangerous 
foreign speculations, until I had 
dissipated their last pennies and 
left the people beggars. No, mo- 
ther; the day I shut the Bank door 
I open the gate of Eternity with a 
bullet.’ 

He was walking up and down 
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his mother’s drawing-room, with 
his hands clasped behind his coat, 
his eyes bent on the ground, and a 
look of concentrated thought upon 
his usually placid and beaming 
features. 

‘I will not hear you say that 
again, Henry,’ cried the mother, 
stamping her foot impatiently on 
the floor. ‘Listen to me. You 
know my two thousand a year is 
clear of the bank—’ 

‘Thank Heaven and my father 
for that cried Grey earnestly. 

‘Can’t you shut up that bank, 
and you and Bee’—Beatrice, his 
wife—‘ come and live with me for 
a while? We could leave England 
and live on a thousand a year in 
the south of France, or anywhere 
you like, and save up a thousand 
a year to start you again—’ 

‘I would die ten thousand deaths, 
dear mother, rather than touch a 
penny of your money,’ he cried 
fervently, catching her hand and 
holding it in both his, and opening 
his hand now and then to kiss the 
shrivelled hand which had once, 
when soft and full, joined his—then 
softer and fuller—in prayer, and 
now, when he was strong and she 
was weak, tried to shield and suc- 
cour him as in the days when he 
was a little child. 

‘Don’t be sentimental at such a 
crisis,’ cried his mother petulantly. 
‘You shall do as I say; or, if you 
like, when the bank affair is settled, 
we can sell the annuity. I know 
I’m old, and it’s not worth many 
years’ purchase; but we should get 
a few thousand for it, and that 
would give you a fresh start in some 
other business. Now, I tell you 
this is what ska// happen. Do you 
hear me? I will not wait for your 
consent; this very day I will see 
about selling the annuity—what 
do you call it? capitalising it. Go, 
Henry, and no more nonsense 
about gunpowder and bullets. Such 
things are only fit for the stage or 
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the Continent, and are quite be- 
neath the notice of a sensible Eng- 
lish man of business.’ 

He rose to his feet and cried, 
‘You shail not, you must not, 
mother. I have been making out 
things’ worse than they really are. 
I am depressed and ill. Believe 
me, there is no need for doing what 
you say. There is one venture of 
mine, in no way connected with 
the late war, the greatest of all my 
ventures ; and although I do not 
look on it as a very safe or sound 
venture, it may come all right yet. 
I shall know in a fortnight. You 
must promise me to do nothing 
until then. Promise me, my dear 
mother !’ 

He spoke eagerly, passionately ; 
and as he uttered the final words 
he caught both her hands in his, 
and looked beseechingly into her 
eyes. 

‘And in a fortnight you will tell 
me?’ she asked, looking search- 
ingly into his eyes. 

‘In a fortnight I will tell you.’ 

‘ And between this and then you 
will not, in my presence or in your 
own secret mind, speak or think 
about such nonsense as daggers or 
poison-bowls, or gunpowder or bul- 
lets?’ she asked scornfully. 

‘I promise I will not.’ 

‘Very well,’ she said; ‘I will do 
nothing till I hear from you at the 
end of a fortnight. Let us shake 
hands, Henry, and part friends,’ 

‘ Friends !’ he exclaimed, as tears 
of love and sorrow came into his 
eyes. ‘ Mother, you are the only 
one on earth I love now.’ 

‘Hush, sir! How dare you say 
such a thing ! 

‘I swear it’ he cried vehemently. 
‘I would do anything, dare any- 
thing, for you, mother—’ 

‘ And for your wife,’ she added, 
as if reminding him of an omission 
made in carelessness. 

He paid no attention to her 
suggestion. 
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‘You are the only one in the 
world who knows me really.’ 

‘And longest,’ she added, with 
a bright smile. ‘There—go now, 
Henry ; this scene is growing the- 
atrical or continental, and unbe- 
coming the drawing-room of an 
English mother. There—go.’ 

And she hustled him to the door, 
opened the door, thrust him out, 
and closed the door upon him. 

As soon as she was sure he had 
left the vicinity of the door she 
threw herself down on a couch 
and burst into sobs, exclaiming 
softly to herself between the sobs, 

‘My Wat! my poor Wat! my 
darling child, is it come to this with 
you ? 

Then after a while she dried her 
eyes and sat up. ‘ Perhaps all may 
go well with him afterall. Perhaps 
this venture of his may come right. 
It was lucky I got him out of the 
room so soon. Another moment 
and I should have broken down, 
and been more dramatic and con- 
tinental than he, and that would 
never do. No son respects or 
relies on a mother who weeps on 
his bosom, and causes him to re- 
member she is not his earliest and 
strongest friend. 

In the strong-room of the Dane- 
ford Bank all the money and 
securities held by the bank were 
kept. The last duty of Mr. Ald- 
ridge, manager of the Daneford 
Bank, each day, was to return the 
cash, bills, books, &c., to this 
strong-room. To this strong-room 
there were three keys in the pos- 
session of the staff of the bank, 
one held by the manager, one by 
the accountant, and one by the 
teller. 

The door could not be opened 
save by the aid of the three keys. 
Thus no officer of the bank could 
commit a larceny. in the strong- 
room without the countenance of 
two others. 

Mr. Grey had duplicates of the 
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keys held by the accountant and 
teller. But the key held by the 
manager was unique, and even 
Mr. Grey himself could not enter 
the strong-room without the mana- 
ger’s key. 

In this strong-room were kept 
not only the valuables of the bank, 
but cases and chests containing 
all kinds of highly portable and 
extremely precious substances and 
papers belonging to customers of 
the bank. Here were iron plate- 
chests, iron deed-boxes, jewel- 
caskets in great numbers, left for 
safe keeping, not being part of the 
bank’s property, and against which 
there was no charge by the bank 
but an almost nominal one for 
storage. 

The evening after Mr. Grey had 
that interview with his mother, he 
called at the bank, found the 
manager in, and having told Mr. 
Aldridge that a secret report had 
reached him to the disadvantage 
of a customer whose name he was 
not allowed to disclose, he wished 
to borrow the manager’s key for 
half an hour, as he wanted to turn 
over the suspected man’s account. 

He got the key and a candle, 
and went down to the strong-room. 
In half anhour he returned, and 
handing back the key to Mr. Ald- 
ridge, said, ‘I am glad to say that 
the account I spoke of is quite 
satisfactory, and that it will not be 
necessary to make any alteration 
in our dealings with the customer I 
alluded to.’ 

The next day Mr. Grey went to 
London, and returned the day 
after. A few days later, among the 
letters was an advice from Mr. 
Grey’s London correspondents to 
the effect that Messrs. Barrington, 
Ware, & Duncan had lodged twenty 
thousand pounds with them to Mr. 
Grey’s credit. 

That day Mr. Grey called upon 
his mother, and told her some of 
the expected good luck had come— 
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not all, but still twenty thousand 
out of the fire. 

‘I told you, Henry, you had 
only to wait and face it, and you 
would win. If you did any of 
those romantic and foolish things 
with daggers and poison-bowls, 
they would say you were little 
better than a thief.’ 

‘Now they could not even say 
as much,’ he said softly to himself. 

‘What are you dreaming about 
now ! his mother cried, in exasper- 
ation. 

He looked up with one of his 
best and brightest smiles, and said, 
‘Dreams, madam! nay, it is. I 
know not dreams ;’ and kissing his 
mother to punctuate his parody, 
smiled again, and added, ‘ I was 
only joking, just to enjoy the sight 
of your anger now that things are 
looking better. Good-bye.’ 

And so he left her. 


CHAPTER V. 
AN UNSELFISH FATHER. 


THE city of Daneford on the 
river Weeslade is about eighteen 
miles from the small watering-town 
Seacliff, which stands in a little bay 
at the mouth of the river. Be- 
tween Daneford and Seacliff the 
width of the river varies, but is 
never less than a mile. 

At a distance of less than four 
miles from the city the river widens 
considerably into a loop, and in 
the loop is the island of Warfinger. 
The island, which rarely is called 
by its particular name, but is spoken 
of as ‘the Island,’ measures a 
mile long by half a mile broad. 
It rises gradually from the shores 
to the centre, and on the highest 
point of it stands Island Castle, 
the seat of the Midharsts for gene- 
rations. In the neighbourhood the 
title of Island Castle is cut down 
also, and no one at all familiar 
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with the locality ever calls it any- 
thing but ‘ the Castle.’ 

In the early part of the year 
1866 the tenant for life of Island 
Castle was old Sir Alexander Mid- 
harst, a widower, who lived in 
great retirement and the meanest 
economy in the Castle. His wife 
had then been dead twenty years. 
She had died in giving birth to her 
only child, Maud, now rapidly ap- 
proaching her majority; a girl of 
such gentle beauty and simple 
childlike manners that all who met 
her spoke of her beauty and her 
grace as though they had been 
greatly privileged when beholding 
her. 


Maud Midharst did not need 
any adventitious aid to make her 
beauty apparent and her presence 
acceptable, but her delicate com- 
plexion, her dark sweet eyes, her 
pleasant smile, all came out in 
strong contrast to her surroundings 
at the Castle. 

In the building everything, in- 
cluding the building itself, seemed 
hastening to decay. The walls, 
the floor, the furniture, the servants, 
the master, all were old. She 
formed the one exception to the 
general appearance of approaching 
dissolution. The outer walls of 
the pile were seamed and lined, 
the water had eaten into the stone, 
the frost had cracked the mortar, 
and unsightly yellow stains lay 
upon the masonry, like long skele- 
ton fingers pointing to the earth 
into which the walls were has- 
tening. 

When castles were places of de- 
fence as well as of residence Island 
Castle was well known. It had 
stood two sieges, and had been a 
famous place of meeting among 
the Jacobites. Its insular posi- 
tion, the wide prospect it com- 
manded, the fact that it could not 
be invested on all sides at once 
except by a whole army, the 
facilities it afforded to approach 
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and flight of friends, and the diffi- 
culty amounting almost to an im- 
possibility of reaching it by sur- 
prise except under the favour of 
night or a fog, all added together 
made it a place of great import- 
ance once upon a time. 

The Castle had not always been 
in the Midharst family. It had 
come to them early in the eight- 
eenth century, upon the failure in 
heirs male of the great Fleurey 
family, by which failure the his- 
toric earldom of Stancroft was lost 
to the blood for ever. The Mid- 
harsts had some of the female 
Fleurey blood in their'veins, but it 
was of distant origin, and title to 
the fine castle and property was 
declared to Sir John Midharst, the 
first of his name who laid claim to 
it, only after long and expensive 
litigation and much scandal. 

Up to that time the Midharsts 
had been poor baronets. The pro- 
perty accompanying the Island in 
the year 1866 brought in a rental 
of more than twenty-two thousand 
pounds a year. 

It was a singular fact that from 
the first baronet who sat as master 
in Island Castle down to old Sir 
Alexander, the son of no baronet 
succeeded a father. It was always 
a grandson or a nephew, or a grand- 
nephew or some remote cousin. 
Now matters were worse than ever. 
Sir Alexander was upwards of 
seventy years of age, with an only 
child, a daughter, and the closest 
male was a direct descendant of 
the youngest son of the baronet, 
the lucky Sir John who came in 
for the property that had supported 
the extinct earldom of Stancroft. 

No doubt this remote cousin was 
a Midharst in name and blood, but 
somehow it was hard for Sir Alex- 
ander to feel very cordial or 
friendly towards one so remote 
from him who was going to take 
the property and the title away 
from his immediate family. 
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At the time Lady Midharst died 
Sir Alexander was but a little over 
fifty years of age, and many thought 
he would marry again. But even 
then he was ailing, and doctors 
told him that between asthma and 
valvular derangement of the heart 
his chance of living even a few 
years was slight. Of course they 
said he might live fifty years, but 
he was heavily handicapped. 

As long as his wife, who had 
been much younger than he, lived 
he continued to hope for an heir ; 
but upon the death of Lady Mid- 
harst, having ascertained the pre- 
cise nature and import of the dis- 
eases from which he suffered, he 
determined his mind to give up all 
thought of an heir, and devote him- 
self wholly to making a suitable 
provision for his daughter Maud, 
who was healthy and well grown, 
and promised to be strong and 
long-lived. 

And now began with Sir Alex- 
ander Midharst the practices by 
which he disgraced his order, and 
made himself a byword for all who 
knew his habits and his name. 

He shut up his London house 
and advertised it to be let. A rich 
distiller took it furnished at two 
hundred a month during the sea- 
son, and a manufacturing jeweller 
for eighty pounds a month during 
the unfashionable periods of the 
year. 

He sold his horses and carri- 
ages, all save one old state coach, 
which he could not sell for two 
reasons : first, its preservation and 
‘maintenance’ were provided for 
by his predecessors; and secondly, 
because no one would pay haulage 
for it from the Island to the city. 

He dismissed all his servants but 
the housekeeper, one maid, and one 
man, allowing, however, a nurse 
and governess (!) for the baby, who 
yet lacked of three months. 

He resigned his membership of 
his two London clubs, of the three 


county clubs he belonged to, and 
intimated to all institutions or 
bodies or guilds to which he was 
patron, chairman, subscriber, or 
member, that his connection in 
any way with them must cease. 

He discharged his steward, and 
resolved upon collecting his own 
rents and superintending his own 
property. 

-Up to this, any one who chose 
might go over his fine old Castle. 
Any one still might go over the 
Castle, but an entrance fee of one 
shilling was now demanded from 
each sightseer. 

As time advanced, and he be- 
came more imbued with avarice, 
more expert in meanness, he cut 
and shaved and clipped here and 
there and everywhere, until he had 
reduced his expenditure to about a 
thousand a year. 

But he did not rest content with 
cutting down his own expenses ; 
he was fully as careful to increase 
his income by every means in his 
power. 

When leases expired they were 
renewed only on payment of 
heavy fines. His care was not so 
much to inflate the rent-roll as to 
get in all the ready money he 
could. He, had, he calculated, 
only a few years, if so long, to 
live, and the rent-roll would then 
be the concern of that William 
Midharst whom he had never seen 
and whom he wished never to see. 

He cut down and sold all the 
timber, as far as his right to do so 
extended, and all the trimming and 
underwood, which had previously 
been allowed to go as perquisites 
to the men or as gleaning among 
the poor, he took possession of 
and sold. 

He let the right of shooting over 
his land and the right of fishing in 
his streams and rivers. He sold 
off all he might of the more modern 
furniture at the Castle. 

He sold all his personal plate 
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and jewels and all the pictures he 
had acquired in his lifetime. 

When he was young he had made 
a collection of coins ; this too he 
converted into cash. 

At one time he contemplated 
letting one wing of the Castle to a 
rich tallow-chandler of the city, 
and was absolutely in treaty with 
him, when with a shudder of shame 
he drew back and broke off the 
negotiations. 

When he commenced his scheme 
of economy and exactions, he had 
said to himself that if he- pursued 
it for one year, and sold off all the 
things he then contemplated, he 
should be able to leave his baby- 
girl close on forty thousand pounds. 
At the end of twelve months he 
found he had put more money to- 
gether than he had anticipated. 
There was no new cause of anxiety 
with regard to his health, and he 
made up his mind to continue upon 
the track he had adopted. He 
might live a year, ay, two years 
yet; if he lasted two years more 
the leases of Garfield estate would 
fall in, and he should reap a harvest 
out of renewals. Give him two 
years more, that is, three from the 
beginning, and he should be able 
to leave his only child close upon 
one hundred thousand pounds. 

At the end of the three years he 
found he had not come within 
several thousand pounds of his 
limit ; so he resolved to complete 
the hundred thousand before he 
changed his manner of living or 
dealing with the property. 

When the end of the fourth year 
was reached he had saved more 
than the hundred thousand pounds. 
By this time he had become accus- 
tomed to the loss of all his old 
associations, had grown to love 
the new, and above all had be- 
come the slave of avarice, that 
most inflexible and enduring of all 
the passions. Therefore he threw 
all idea of change to the winds, 
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and resolved as long as he lived, 
whether for a week or twenty years, 
to save all the money he could, in 
order that the descendants of his 
side of the family might be able to 
hold up their heads hereafter. 

At the death of his wife Sir 
Alexander Midharst closed his 
London banking account and 
transferred all his business to the 
Daneford Bank, where he had had 
an account when he came into the 
property, and where his predeces- 
sor in the title had also kept his 
account. 

Now in money matters Sir Alex- 
ander may have been a good ser- 
geant, or even on occasions a trust- 
worthy captain; but he was no 
general, and he knewit. He ac- 
cordingly resolved to consult with 
Mr. Grey, father of Wat. He ex- 
plained the whole scheme to the 
banker, and the purpose for which 
the money was being saved, and 
said that in the first place he 
wanted to invest the money safely, 
and in the second of course he 
wanted some interest for it. 

The banker suggested that for 
the present the money should be 
invested in Three per cent Consols, 
which could be realised readily, 
should any more desirable form of 
investment offer itself, and where 
it would be as safe as in land. 

After some consideration Sir 
Alexander agreed to follow the 
banker’s advice, on the condition 
that Mr. Grey would buy the stock, 
keep it in his strong-room with the 
heirloom jewels and plate of Island 
Castle, but that in this case Mr. 
Grey was to retain the key of the 
chest containing the stock, and 
transact all the business connected 
with the Coasols, such as receiving 
dividends, crediting the amount, 
and buying in more Consols with 
the interest of the Consols them- 
selves, and any money Sir Alex- 
ander should lodge to the Midharst 
(Consols) account. 
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*I shall save the money,’ said 
the baronet, ‘and you will take 
care of it.’ 

And so it was arranged. Sir 
Alexander gave the banker power- 
of-attorney with regard to these 
Consols and all the money lodged 
to their account for the future ; all 
communications from the Bank of 
England, of solicitors, or any one 
else, were to be addressed to Sir 
Alexander Midharst, Daneford 
Bank, Daneford. These letters 
were to be opened and attended to 
by Mr. Grey, who was to make a 
reasonable charge for the trouble. 

Things went on thus until the 
elder Mr. Grey’s death, when the 
son succeeded to the banking busi- 
ness and a considerable private 
fortune in 1856. 

Young Mr. Grey, as soon as he 
came into the business, waited 
upon Sir Alexander Midharst, and 
said he would advise that some 
new plan should be adopted with 
regard to the baronet’s business 
and accounts. 

The baronet, who knew young 
Grey very well, and liked him ex- 
ceedingly, told him that his father 
had managed the business excel- 
lently, and that the son ought to 
be able to do as well. 

Young Grey said the respon- 
sibility was very great, the sum 
being now more than two hun- 
dred thousand pounds over which 
Grey had complete power. 

The baronet took him by the 
hand, and said, 

‘You are a younger man than 
your father, and ought not to be 
more timid. Ourfamily have known 
your bank before now, for my 
part, I am not able to take charge 
of these things. I prefer your 
strong-room to a safe in my lawyer’s 
office or a strong-room here. If 
your father charged too little for 
the trouble, you may charge more. 
You know the money is for my 
little daughter : the estates go to a 
VOL. XXV. 
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stranger after my death; and this 
money is the fortune of my child, 
that no man shall say she, a Mid- 
harst, the last of the direct line, 
I may say, was left penniless and 
portionless, though she may be left 
homeless, on the world.’ 

‘As you put it now I cannot re- 
fuse,’ answered young Grey. 

‘ Look around you.’ They were 
in the gateway leading to the court- 
yard, with their faces turned to- 
wards the slope of the hill. ‘ Look 
around you. I have shorn the 
land close for my child. I work 
night and day for her, as though 
her daily bread depended on my 
arms and my brain. I may die 
any time. I have no friend, no 
relative. I am alone with my 
child. Every one seems against 
me. ‘That greedy rapacious young 
scoundrel who is to follow me is 
looking with hungry eyes upon 
Warfinger Island, and nightly pray- 
ing for my death. All my old 
friends have given me up. I am 
not of them now, because I have 
striven to make provision for my 
child. They call me a sordid miser, 
a stain upon the order I share with 
them. Let them rave. I will do 
what I think right by my child. 
Let them do as they choose. I 
do not ask their help. I only ask 
them to let me alone. But you I 
ask to help me; and you will, for 
you are not ennobled by the ac- 
cident of your birth, but by the 
generosity of your nature.’ 

If any power of wavering had re- ° 
mained in young Grey, this appeal 
would have overcome it. So the 
matter was finally settled: the son 
was to act for the baronet precisely 
as the father had acted before. 

During the year 1856, Mr. Grey 
the younger was a frequent visitor 
to Island Castle. He liked boat- 
ing ; and often in the fine evenings 
pulled down the river Weeslade to 
the Island, had a consultation with 
Sir Alexander, and then pulled 
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back to Daneford in the sweet fresh 
twilight. 

Often when it was growing dusk, 
and he was about to start from the 
Island for the city, he pushed off 
his boat into mid-stream, and rest- 
ed on his oars, looking up at the 
mouldering Castle that stood out 
clear against the darkening sky. 

There was something desolate 
and forlorn about that vast pile, in- 
hhabited by that ageing man and 
that young girl. 

In front, facing the wider water- 
passage, it stood high above him, 
its blind gateway looking down 
upon him, a lonely round tower 
at the right of the archway catching 
the strange gleams of light reflected 
from the Weeslade as the river 
glided silently towards the sea. 

Winter and summer, when there 
was sunshine at sunset, the top of 
that tower caught the reflection of 
the last red streak that flickered 
on the polished surface of the 
river. This fact affected long ago 
the superstitious feelings of the 
people. There was a tradition in 
the neighbourhood that in times 
gone by the wicked mother of a 
Lord Stancroft used abominable 
witchcraft against her daughter-in- 
law, her son’s bride, newly brought 
home from the kingdom of Spain, 
a country far away, and near the 
sun, and full of gallant men and 
fine ladies, whose eyes it were a 
marvellous fine feast to see, but 
who were, the ladies, treacherous 
and light of love. 

The abominable and damnable 
exercises practised by the wicked 
dowager caused the dark-eyed Ledy 
Stancroft, who had come among 
strangers out of the far-away king- 
dom of Spain, to wither up and 
grow old and loathsome in a year. 
So that the young lord turned away 
from her, and cared nothing for 
her any more. And the poor young 
lady, gap-toothed and wrinkled and 
foul-looking though she now had 
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been made by devilish witchcraft, 
was still young in her mind and her 
affections, and doated on the lord, 
who would not as much as come 
nigh the Castle while she was there, 
but took to wine and evil ways. 

So at last the poor young wife, 
who looked eighty, was lost, and 
could be found nowhere. It was 
long after, and in the time of the 
next lord, that, in the topmost 
chamber of the round gate-tower, 
a chamber never used save in war- 
time, they discovered the skeleton 
of the young wife, and words writ- 
ten in a strange tongue, the lan- 
guage of Spain, saying how she had 
stolen up there to die, as she could 
not win back the love of her hus- 
band, the young lord. Ever after 
that the topmost chamber of the 
tower was red at sunset. Some 
thought this red gleam came from 
the fire where the wicked dowager 
Lady Stancroft then suffered for 
her great sin; others thought this 
was the reflection from the wreath 
of glory worn by the poor young 
wife. But all agreed it had to do 
with the deed of the wicked Lady 
Stancroft ; and so they called the 
tower the Witch’s Tower, a name 
it bore until Walter Grey gave it 
another. 

The year 1856 was one full of 
remarkable events in the life of 
Mr. Grey. In it his father died ; 
he came into a considerable for- 
tune; he purchased a house; and 
grew to be a frequent visitor at 
Island Castle. It often struck him 
as a peculiar coincidence that in 
the same year he should have be- 
geome owner of the most remark- 
able house near Daneford, and 
caretaker to the fortune of the 
owner ofthe most remarkable house 
in the whole district. 

About that time he read an ac- 
count of a certain tree said to be 
in sympathy with a certain tower. 
The idea was fresh to him, and 
seemed to open up a new field of 








speculation, and he thought it over 
a good deal. 

One evening, as he was rowing 
from the Castle to his own home, 
a thought flashed into his mind. 
There was a striking coincidence 
in the fact of his being connected 
so closely with two such houses. 
Each was unpopular, each was 
weird, strange ; there were queer 
stories about each, each had a 
tower. The tower of one had an 
unpleasant history connected with 
the skeleton of that poor Spanish 
lady ; the tower on his house had 
that rusty framework of a tank that 
looked like a skeleton. ‘ Might 
not,’ he thought, with a smile at 
the absurdity, ‘there be some 
sympathy between these two 
houses ?” 

He ceased to row, and looked 
at the vast pile that brooded over 
the dark waters of the Weeslade. 
He rested upon his oars. 

‘ It looks, iflike anything human, 
like a witch charming the river. My 
house, too, looks like a witch sit- 
ting at bay within her magic circle 
of grove. It wouldn’t be bad 
to name them both, The Weird 
Sisters. They are uglier than the 
crones in Macbeth.’ 

He pulled a few strokes, and 
mused again, resting on his oars. 

‘They don’t use that tower. I 
don’t use my tower. They found 
the skeleton of the Spanish Lady 
Stancroft in the top of that tower. 
There’s the skeleton of that old 
tank on the top of mine. Towers 
and skeletons suggest Bombay and 
the Parsees. By Jove, the Towers 
of Silence would not be a bad name 
for those two.’ 

Next day he told several people 
the names he had given the two 
houses and the two towers. All 
who heard of the new nomencla- 
ture smiled, and admired the 
cleverness; and from that time 
forth in Daneford the two houses 
were known as The Weird Sisters 
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and the two towers as The Towers 
of Silence. 


CHAPTER VI. 
‘TO THE ISLAND OR TO—.’ 


Earty in the year 1866 the 
Midharst (Consols) account book 
with the Daneford Bank showed 
that, after deducting all charges and 
paying all expenses, the principal 
and interest reached the enormous 
sum of five hundred and fifty thou- 
sand pounds, enough to buy such a 
property as the old baronet enjoyed. 

By this time Sir Alexander had 
passed out of middle life into age. 
He was now thin and bent all to 
one side, and very weak, but still 
firm of purpose. He had defeated 
the doctors by living so long; 
he had defeated ‘that ungrateful 
whelp,’ as he called his heir-pre- 
sumptive. Of this distant cousin 
he had no knowledge whatever ; he 
declined to listen to anything about 
him. Why he called him ungrate- 
ful no one ever knew; he called 
him a whelp because he was young. 
It was believed that Sir Alexander 
had never in all his life set eyes 
upon him, or even got an account 
of the young man from one who 
knew him. 

At the time of his wife’s death, 
the baronet made outline inquiries 
through his solicitor as to the age 
and descent of the boy. In the 
year of Lady Midharst’s death, the 
boy, whose father had been a poor 
naval officer, was aged eight, hav- 
ing been born in 1838. The boy’s 
father had died at sea. There 
could be not the shadow of a 
doubt that this William Midharst 
was heir-presumptive, and, if he 
lived, would inherit the title and 
the property, should Sir Alexander 
die without leaving a son. 

Little of the baronet’s time was 
spent with his daughter; often a 
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whole week went by, and he did 
not pass more than an hour of the 
whole time with her. She had a 
suite of rooms for herself, where 
she lived with Mrs. Grant, an 
ofiicer’s widow, who knew much of 
the world, had been well off, and 
was now glad to accept the posi- 
tion of lady’s companion to the 
baronet’s only child. 

Owing to the eccentric life led 
by Sir Alexander, the facts that he 
saw no company and had no inter- 
course with any of the county 
families, Maud never went into 
society, and was wholly dependent 
on good sympathetic little Mrs. 
Grant for any knowledge she could 
gain of the great outside world. 
Mrs. Grant, who was of a gay and 
pleasure-loving disposition, had no 
patience with the whims and mean- 
nesses of the old man. 

‘You know, my dear, she said 
to Maud, as they sat over their tea 
in Maud’s little drawing-room, ‘it’s 
all very well for Sir Alexander to 
go on saving up money for you, so 
that you may be a great heiress 
one of these days; but that isn’t 
all. He treats you as if you were 
a girl of twelve yet. Why, my 
dear, I had been out three years 
before I was your age, and had 
refused three or four offers. I had, 
indeed. I know you don’t want 
offers, my dear; but I did; for I 
was only a poor rector’s daughter, 
and hadn’t even beauty to help 
me.’ 

‘Indeed, I am sure you must 
have been wonderfully pretty. You 
don’t know how nice you look now,’ 
replied the girl softly. 

‘Ah, well, my dear, after a few 
seasons you get to know all about 
your good looks; and then, my 
dear, after a few seasons more you 
get to know what is of a great deal 
more consequence, all your defects, 
or at least a good many. I don’t 
suppose any woman ever found out 
ali the weak points in her appear- 
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ance, and that’s a mercy. But as 
I was saying—what was I say- 
ing ?” 

‘I think,’ said Maud, with an 
expression of great innocence, 
‘that you were blaming papa for 
never having given me an oppor- 
tunity of finding out the weak 
points in my personal appearance.’ 

‘Yes; that’s it. That is, not 
quite it. Maud, I won’t have you 
twist things, I say, in that way. 
You know I am always for your 
good; indeed I am.’ 

‘I am quite sure of it, dear Mrs. 
Grant,’ returned the girl gratefully, 
and with a trace of moisture in her 
large soft eyes, as though she re- 
lented having taken advantage of 
the other’s impetuosity. 

The woman took her hand, and 
stroked it briskly, and said, 

‘There, there, Maud, don’t be 
silly. Look at this very case in 
point. Why, you turn sentimental 
over a few words from an un- 
interesting middle-aged woman! 
Now is that a proper thing in an 
heiress of twenty? Why, my dear, 
you'd have no account to give of 
offers refused if once you went out. 
You’d marry the first booby who 
asked you, rather than disoblige 
him or cause him pain’ 

‘I shall never marry any one I 
do not love,’ said Maud, with an 
air of quiet decision. 

‘Maud, besilent. You are only 
a great schoolgirl, with a lot of 
sound rules in your head, and not 
the least dream of how they are 
applied or where. I tell you / 
know something of the world and 
girls and love and marriage. I 
tell you, you’d marry the first stupid 
lout who said to you, “ Maud, I 
love you !”’ 

‘Was the first that proposed to 
you a stupid lout?’ asked the girl 
simply. 

‘No, he wasn’t; at least I did 
think he was then, but afterwards 
knew that he was the best of them 
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all; and I was often sorry I did 
not take him.’ 

‘And did he marry ? 

‘Yes, he married a fool.’ 

‘Who had just come out—her 
first season?’ asked Maud, with 
her hands folded serenely on her 
lap. 

‘Yes. But how did you guess ?’ 

‘Well, you see, you told me I 
should marry the first stupid lout 
that asked me, and I thought it 
likely a girl only just out did marry 
the stupid lout who proposed first 
to you.’ 

‘But, dear, I told you he wasn’t 
a stupid lout; then I thought he 
was stupid, and was often sorry 
afterwards—of course I mean be- 
fore I married—that I did not take 
him.’ 

‘This gives me more hope for 
my own case. You see, the girl 
who was only just come out took 
the man you thought was a stupid 
lout, and was right to take him.’ 

Maud looked up and smiled. 

For a moment Mrs. Grant tapped 
her foot impatiently on the carpet ; 
looked hither and thither, rose a 
little hastily, and cried, ‘ Well, 
Maud, if you don’t think I am 
taking a serious interest in what I 
say, I will say—’ She paused, and 
looked at the sweet half-frightened 
face of the girl. All at once her 
manner underwent a change. She 
drew near the girl, and putting her 
arm round her waist, ‘I will say,’ 
she continued, ‘ that whoever gets 
you cannot help loving you. Men 
are often bad, Maud darling; but 
I don’t think there is one such a 
villain and a fool as to be unkind 
to you.’ 

As April of 1866 grew into May, 
the asthmatic affection from which 
the old baronet suffered abated ; 
but the valvular defect of heart in- 
creased. He had fainted three or 
four times in the month of April, 
and in May his debility became so 
great that he was unable to leave 


his bed. Other symptoms now 
showed themselves, and compli- 
cated the case, and so embarrassed 
the action of the heart that the 
doctors declared he must expect a 
speedy termination. Towards the 
end of May the doctors declared 
he would never rise from his bed. 

The old man, whose spirit was 
in arms against these doctors, 
would not believe them. Twenty 
years ago they had told him the 
same thing. 

They said, No, the circumstances 
were different. They had then 
said he might go any moment; 
things were worse than that now. 
There was no longer any chance 
of recovery, and the dread was 
that things would grow worse. 

The doctors found it necessary 
to be almost brutally candid with 
him, for they had learned that he 
had not yet made his will. 

Insecure as was the tenure upon 
which he had for the past twenty 
years held his life, he had gone on 
from day to day deferring the ar- 
rangement of his affairs on the 
grounds that he was too busy, and 
that if he made his will now he 
should have to be adding codicils 
according as his savings increased. 
His lawyer assured him that no 
such thing was necessary, as, after 
all bequests had been mentioned, 
he could leave his daughter resi- 
duary legatee absolutely or with 
any provisions and restrictions he 
liked to impose. 

As the lawyer had failed in the 
old time the doctors failed now. 
But they were resolved to leave no 
stone unturned in their attempt to 
get him to settle his affairs. The 
dying man’s daughter was too young 
and too timid and too closely in- 
terested in the execution of the 
document to think of asking her 
aid ; so they resolved to summon 
Mrs. Grant, and requesther to press 
the matter home to the mind of 
the invalid 
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In the great banqueting-room the - 


three physicians in attendance sat 
when it was resolved to invoke 
Mrs. Grant. 

The vast apartment had been 
allowed to fall almost into ruins. 
It was the finest room in the house, 
and few in either county that 
claimed the banks of the Weeslade 
at this point could boast so noble 
a chamber. 

But twenty years of neglect had 
defiled and defaced the room. 
The curtains were faded and worn, 
the hair grinned through the torn 
covers of the fine old oak chairs. 
Damp had attacked the moulding 
of the picture-frames, and here and 
there the moulding had fallen off, 
leaving the bones of the discoloured 
frames exposed to view. The 
ceiling, formed of oak cross-beams, 
with flowers and fruit pieces in the 
panels, had felt the corroding touch 
of wilful Time. Here and there 


the canvas bulged off the panel, 


and hung in loose flabby blisters 
from the roof. The fine oak floor 
had grown dull and woolly for 
want of use and care. Sir Alexan- 
der kept no servants to look after 
the apartments he did not make 
use of, and refused to allow even 
beeswax for the floors. 

The dog-irons, which had stood 
watch over the home-fire of gene- 
rations of his name and blood, were 
rusted. The tapestries hanging 
across the doors, here and there 
torn from their hooks, hung in 
neglected disorder from the rods. 
The hospitable greeting ‘ Welcome’ 
in blue enamel, in the wreath of 
carved vine-leaves, round the top 
of the huge sideboard, had lost 
some ofits letters. ‘The glasses of 
the lamps held by the bronze 
Nubian slaves at the doors were 
reduced to half their number. The 
leather thongs lacing the suits of 
armour that held the groups of 
candles at either end of the side- 
board had rotted and parted, and 
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the helmets and back- and breast- 
plates gaped at the sutures. 

The chamber smelled like a 
vault just opened, and, although 
the weather was bright and fine, 
all the furniture, the walls, the 
floor, felt damp and slimy. 

As soon as the doctors had 
finished luncheon Mrs. Grant was 
sent for. She arrived in a state of 
great agitation; she feared that 
Sir Alexander was in the last ex- 
tremity. 

Dr. Hardy, the senior physician, 
a pale, soft-voiced, self-contained 
man of few words, was the spokes- 
man. He said, 

‘You will be glad to hear, and 
you will be kind enough to inform 
Miss Midharst, that there is no 
cause for any alarm on account of 
the present condition of Sir Alex- 
ander.’ 

Mrs. Grant looked infinitely re- 
lieved. Strange and unsympathetic 
a father as the invalid had been, 
she did not like the thought of 
having to tell anything dreadful 
about him to Maud. 

‘I am glad to hear it. Shall I 
go at once and tell Miss Midharst 
the good news?” 

Dr. Hardy held up his hand 
with a gesture which said quite 
plainly, ‘ If you will be so kind as 
to confine your attention to me, 
you may rest assured of knowing 
explicitly what I wish to have done 
in this matter.’ Having allowed 
the gesture a little while to sink 
into the mind of Mrs. Grant, he 
went on with his lips : 

‘ But, he said, with strong em- 
phasis on the conjunction, to show 
Mrs. Grant that she had interrupted 
him, and that he regarded the in- 
terruption as frivolous, ‘the case 
has now arrived at that state of 
progress when almost at any time 
the patient’s head may be attacked. 
Should the head be attacked, Sir 
Alexander will lose the possession 
of those mertal gifts and powers 
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which he now possesses undimin- 
ished and unimpaired.’ 

‘Poor child! cried the widow, 
thinking of the guileless daughter 
of the stricken man. 

‘And, continued Dr. Hardy, 
With the same resolute emphasis 
on the conjunction, ‘we consider 
that he should be at once induced 
to make his will, and we have re- 
solved to request that you will use 
your influence with him. We have 
tried, and failed. May we count 
on you?’ 

Mrs. Grant looked up with a 
half-amused half-astonished air. 
As soon as she had somewhat re- 
covered from her surprise, she said 
very earnestly, 

‘There is nothing in this world 
I would not try to do for Miss 
Midharst ; but there is no more 
chance of Sir Alexander listening 
to me on any business matter than 
of his asking advice of the wind. 
He believes women can and ought 
to know nothing about business. 
It would only vex him if I spoke 
of anything of the kind to him.’ 

The poor little woman looked 
quite distressed and helpless. 

The three men glanced from 
one to the other in despair. Ina 
few seconds Dr. Hardy spoke again 
to the little widow. 

‘Is there no friend of the pa- 
tient’s whom you could suggest as 
likely to have influence on him? 
Do you think his lawyer would 
have weight? We know how he 
has secluded himself from the world 
and his own class, and that we are 
not to look among those who 
would naturally be his friends for 
the assistance we now want. Do 
you think his lawyer would be 
likely to succeed with him in this?’ 

‘I am greatly afraid not. Ihave 
heard that—although he has a 
high opinion of Mr. Shaw, his law- 
yer—he would never in any way 
accept advice in his affairs beyond 
legal matters. I understand Sir 


Alexander has no personal liking 
for Mr. Shaw. And he won’t speak 
to any clergyman.’ 

Again the three men looked at 
one another in doubt and difficulty. 
Again Dr. Hardy spoke, 

‘This is a matter of the utmost 
importance to those who come 
after Sir Alexander, and we are 
most anxious it should be settled, 
and at once. If we thought it was 
a disinclination to make a will, or 
a determination not to make one, 
that kept him back, we should feel 
no responsibility in the matter. 
But he refuses to settle his worldly 
affairs solely upon the ground that 
we are deceived as to his condition 


“of health. Now we are confident 


we are right. He will never rise 
from his bed again. Already dropsy 
has made its appearance; at any 
moment that may, directly or in- 
directly, affect the head ; in his 
case it is almost sure to do so at 
some time.’ 

Dr. Hardy paused a moment. 
Then proceeded with more deci- 
sion than heretofore, 

‘ Perhaps you, Mrs. Grant, would 
be kind enough to ask Miss Mid- 
harst if she could give you the name 
of any one on whose advice Sir 
Alexander would be likely to rely 
in an important business affair? 
You need not distress Miss Mid- 
harst with anything more explicit.’ 

Mrs. Grant rose with prompt 
willingness, and hurried away with 
the sustaining hope that Maud 
might be able to solve the difficulty. 

When Mrs. Grant had gone, the 
three men drew near one of the 
tall narrow windows that looked 
west along the Island and com- 
manded the beautiful valley of the 
broad river, and the broad, blue, 
bright Weeslade itself. 

An everlasting Sabbath filled 
that luxuriant valley with a peace 
which seemed too fine for earth. 
Because of the height on which 
the Castle stood, and its distance 
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from the nearest shore beyond the 
western end of the Island, all de- 
tail was subdued and lost ; nothing 
was left to trouble the eye or ex- 
cite inquiry. The eye could see 
nothing but broad green pasturages 
and vast expanses of emerald grain- 
shoots reaching down to the river’s 
brink, and sloping softly inward 
towards the quiet hills that stood 
up apart, clad in purple and 
blue wood, and crowned with violet 
uplands lying secure against the 
azure sky. 

The tide was full; the winds 
were still; from the trees around 
through the open window came the 
fragrant spices of the may. Above, 
the lark took up where all human 
voices end the praises of the spring. 
The glory of inextinguishable youth 
was in his song, the wild rapture 
of a regenerated soul. Below, the 
sad-throated thrush piped of the 
mellow melancholy of a ripe old 
world that had borne a thousand 
generations of men, who had moved 
all their days through the same 
narrow and unsatisfying avenues of 
desire and passion and final failure 
to the richly padded grave. The 
thrush sang to the earth of those 
who had died; the lark sang to 
the skies of those who shall live for 
ever. 

Around the three men as they 
stood by the open window was the 
mouldering chamber of an ancient 
house. On one side lay the de- 
cayed old man of a noble race. 
On the other side the maiden 
daughter of that man, who had 
smothered up his affectionate visit- 
ings under piles of gold, scraped 
together for her, for the pride of 
his lineage. 

Beyond there in the city was 
ruin. <A great bank which had a 
branch in Daneford had stopped 
payment to-day. The three men 
by the window were talking of that 
while they awaited the return of 
the woman, 
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‘Dreadful! I am told that the 
poor Mainwarings are completely 
ruined by it.’ 

‘Completely. Fancy, old John 
Musgrave put four thousand pounds 
into it on deposit this day week. 
It will kill him. He had sold out 
Turks, and was going to buy United 
States.’ 

‘Poor old fellow! I do pity 
him.’ : 

‘ There was a rumour of one of 
the local banks being in a bad 
way. Did either of you hear of 
it?” 

‘Not the Daneford ! 

‘No; Grey is safe. Bless me, 
his father left him a couple of hun- 
dred thousand clear of the business, 
and he’s been making money ever 
since.’ 

‘Is it the Weeslade Valley ? 

*I don’t like to say. It is so 
dangerous to speak. But there és 
a rumour of a local bank, and it’s 
not Grey's. 

‘No. I should think Grey could 
stand anything. ‘They say it was 
always Grey’s system to keep the 
money near home. It’s a com- 
mercial and customers’ bank, and 
not a gad-about among foreign 
speculations and bubble manufac- 
turers.’ 

At that moment Mrs. Grant re- 
entered the room. 

The three men turned round and 
went to her. 

* I have seen Miss Midharst, and 
she says she thinks the person 
most likely to have influence with 
Sir Alexander is Mr. Grey the 
banker.’ 

‘A most excellent man,’ said Dr. 
Hardy, turning to the other two. 
‘What do you think ?” 

‘ Capital ! 

‘No one could be better.’ 

Dr. Hardy spoke to Mrs. Grant 
for the last time on that occasion. 
‘Send a note by express to Mr. 
Grey, asking him to come at once. 
Explain to him what our views are, 
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and ask him to do his best to induce 
Sir Alexander to make his will.’ 

In less than an hour and a half 
Mr. Grey received Mrs. Grant's 
letter. It merely said that his pre- 
sence was urgently requested at 
the Castle at once, and that by 
hurrying he would greatly oblige 
Sarah Grant. 

He was in his private room at 
the bank when he read the letter. 
He opened his private black bag. 
Bank proprietors do not always 
carry firearms, in fact rarely, almost 
never. Clerks in charge of money 
often do. Grey always carried a 
revolver—now. 


‘He can’t have heard of his 
Consols? In that case he would 
have written himself or come. 
What can this be? So sudden, so 
urgent, and from Mrs. Grant! 
Perhaps the failure of the St. 
George’s has frightened him. If 
he asks me to give up the chest 
now! Ah, Ican’t facethat! No, 
no! This first,’ and he took a re- 
volver out of his bag. 

Again he thought a while, and 
ended with a question: ‘Shall I go 
to the Island or to—? he poised 
the revolver. 

As he did so there was a knock 
at the door. 


[To be continued. ] 
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TILTING, tipping, on dainty toes, 
A maiden climbs for a bright wild-rose ; 
Breaking away from the net’s control, 
Over her shoulders the ripe curls roll. 
An indolent stranger, sauntering by, 
Stands still to gaze with a startled eye; 
And QO, the blush on her cheek that glows 
Hath shamed the hue of that poor wild-rose ! 
The bud that June discloses 
July’s hot breath will sere ; 
Then hey for hardy roses 
That bloom the livelong year! 


The last lone rose in the garden grieves, 
Dropping to earth its scentless leaves ; 
And far and wide o’er the russet land 
The yellow stooks of harvest stand. 
But the blush on the maiden’s cheek to-day 
Is bright as the rose of the ripened may, 
Though orange-blossoms, faint and fair, 
Entwine the sheen of her ripply hair. 
The bud that June discloses 
July’s hot breath will sere ; 
Then hey for hardy roses 
That bloom the livelong year! 
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IN A CORNER OF BOHEMIA. 


By MABEL COLLINS, 
AUTHOR OF ‘AN INNOCENT SINNER,’ ‘IN THIS WORLD,’ ETC. 


—~——_ 


‘You shall see great difference betwixt our Bohemia and your Sicilia,’ 


*La Bohéme... 


CHAPTER VI. 
‘A bite at an apple, a seat on the grass, 
And the best of old—water—at nothing a 
glass.’—O, W. HOLMEs, 

‘You know, baby, you don’t un- 
derstand housekeeping, and I 
don’t want you to be bothered 
with it. Millicent will be really 
useful to you, and she won’t be in 
your way. She is an uncommonly 
good little girl.’ 

Did not a lawyer, to whom Shel- 
ley confided his desire that Harriet 
Shelley and Mary Woolstonecraft 
should both live under his roof, 
speak of the impossibility of con- 
veying to the poet’s ‘ primzeval in- 
tellect’ the probable difficulties of 
such a situation? The careless 
artist knew almost as little of the 
characteristics of women as did the 
great poet. It had never occurred 
to him that he was attempting to 
do a rather difficult thing in bring- 
ing together two women so entirely 
unlike as Millicent Wastrell and his 
wife. 

At a small wayside station he 
and Charlie left the train, and got 
into one of the two or three vehi- 
cles which stood outside the station. 
The drivers and the lazy-looking 
porters touched their hats profusely 
to Hugh; he was evidently well 
known to them, and popular too. 

Charlie rather wondered at their 
prompt servility, for she had been 
accustomed to think that only the 
rich could obtain that kind of at- 
tention. Before long she had made 
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. se compose de la grande famille des artistes pauvres.’ 


HENRI MURGER, 


a discovery which explained this. 
Hugh was one of those impulsive 
beings who will always give away a 
guinea on the smallest provocation, 
however deeply they may be in debt. 
Taking care of the pence was a 
proceeding which Hugh was quite 
unable to understand. 

They drove leisurely onwards, 
sitting side by side in the jolting 
carriage, with Charlie’s trunk 
perched precariously on the driver’s 
seat, and various other belongings 
of hers filling the nooks and cor- 
ners. 

They were very silent, for Hugh 
was not in a talkative mood; and 
as to Charlie, she was too absorbed 
in speculation upon her immediate 
future to indulge in any irrelevant 
conversation. And she had got 
all she could out of Hugh already 
with regard to his sister, her posi- 
tion in his house, and so on. 

The road was a very lovely one, 
broad and level, with great trees 
overshadowing it on each side, and 
between them were visible stretches 
of rich meadow-land, which give the 
feeling that mother earth is the 
softest and sweetest bed imagin- 
able. The merry young leaves, 
which had so recently come to 
cover the grave trees with glory, 
gave out all their gladness of colour 
in the spring sunshine. Streaks of 
golden cowslips made the fields 
look as if they had put on their 
smiles to induce children to play 
with them. Every atom of Nature 











around glowed with life and de- 
light. This road, as beautiful per- 
haps as any in this green and lovely 
England, was familiar to Hugh; a 
thousand times had he walked over 
every inch of it, slowly drinking in 
its beauty. To-day he looked again 
at every landmark on the way 
with ‘that keen enjoyment which 
becomes a second nature to an 
artist. 

But Charlie’s eyes wandered ab- 
sently over the passing hedgerows ; 
all she looked for was some sign 
of the chimney-pots of her future 
home. Never had a drive seemed 
so interminable to her. They 
passed two or three fine houses 
standing amid park-land; they 
passed just one or two less preten- 
tious houses. But there were no 
‘villas’ here; the speculative 
builder had not yet brought his 
imitations of luxury into this place. 
Consequently, Charlie’s imagina- 
tion was much beset by the invo- 
luntary attempt to picture to her- 
self what manner of house she was 
going to. 

At last the cab stopped sud- 
denly, and to Charlie’s surprise, 
for she had not noticed any signs 
of a house. But, turning quickly 
to look, she saw a number of things, 
all at one glance. First she saw a 
little gate set in a hedge of luxuri- 
ant growth ; beyond that she could 
see some flowers; the windows of 
a cottage ; and, in front of the cot- 
tage, stood a little black figure, 
which almost instantaneously dis- 
appeared. 

‘Isn't this delightful ? exclaimed 
Hugh, getting out of the carriage. 
‘ How glorious is this air after liv- 
ing in that detestable London 

* And is ¢his it?’ said Charlie. 

‘Is this what? asked Hugh, 
rather bewildered by her irrelevant 
reply. 

‘Your house ? said Charlie. 

‘O, yes,’ answered Hugh, turning 
to look behind him. ‘ This is the 
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place in question. Suppose you 
come in?’ 

‘I think I will,’ said Charlie, 
with an absent sort of smile. She 
stepped out of the carriage, and 
followed him through the gate, 
while the cabman shouldered her 
trunk. ‘They passed into the gar- 
den, coming at once on to a lawn, 
much larger in proportion to the 
cottage then lawns generally are in 
relation to cottages. Some great 
trees which stood at one side 
stretched their arms shelteringly 
over this green space, which Char- 
lie noticed, as she walked over it, 
was not very well kept; it was full 
of daisy-roots, which just now co- 
vered it with their pretty wreathing 
flowers, so offensive to the pro- 
per gardener’s eye. Just then the 
black figure, which Charlie had be- 
fore caught sight of, appeared in 
the doorway, and stood there wait- 
ing to receive them. ‘There is 
Millicent,’ said Hugh, and went on 
a step in advance to greet her. 
Millicent stood quietly in the little 
shabby doorway, just out of the 
sunshine. The single step was 
white as snow, but the scraper be- 
side it was broken, and the door- 
mat exhibited a great hole in the 
very centre of its being. The 
paint on the door was ancient, and 
showed signs of coming off alto- 
gether ; and the outside of the little 
porch was plainly in the last state 
of dilapidation, though this was 
concealed as far as might be by 
clustering creepers, which had not 
yetattained sufficient fulness to hide 
the shabbiness altogether. In this 
framework appeared Millicent’s 
small figure, clothed in an un- 
fashionable, and certainly not new, 
black frock. Charlie took it all 
in at one comprehensive glance ; 
and it all seemed to her, in spite 
of the spring sunshine, which did 
its best to transfigure the picture 
—it all seemed so horribly small, 
so uncomfortably poverty-stricken 
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and meagre. She gave Millicent 
two fingers, and the introduction 
was over ; for if Charlie was disap- 
pointed and dignified, Millicent, 
on her side, was chilled and frozen. 
They turned instantly into a little 
room—O, such a little room! 
The sun shone cruelly upon a worn 
carpet, over which a spotless crumb- 
cloth was stretched to its uttermost, 
in order to cover as many holes 
as possible. A great many pictures 
covered the little walls, and made 
the tiny room a paradise to a pic- 
ture lover; but Charlie had no 
eyes for pictures at this moment. 
She saw with hideous distinctness 
the deplorable shabbiness which 
could not be hidden, though efforts 
had been made to make everything 
look its best, as she, with her keen 
feminine eye, at once perceived. 
A huge vase of flowers upon the 
table made the room sweet; the 
table was spread with a white cloth 
and arranged for a meal. When 
her notice was attracted to this, 
Charlie’s heart sank within her, and 
the tears positively rushed to her 
eyes. There was a tea-tray, a hiss- 
ing urn, a golden pound-cake made 
by Millicent’s own hand, eggs, and 
sardines. Why sardines were so 
peculiarly objectionable to Charlie 
is too long a relation of her past 
career to be told here; she was 
really very fond of eating them ; 
but when they appeared upon the 
festive board, accompanied by tea 
(which she detested) and dry toast, 
in place of dinner, they appeared 
to her as only an elegant form of 
starvation. 

‘I am very tired,’ said she, sitting 
down in the one comfortable arm- 
chair which the little room could 
boast. 

Hugh came close to her, and 
saying, ‘ Poor baby! is she tired ?’ 
tookherhand. Millicentslipped out 
of the room at this; it was alto- 
gether too affecting for her spinster 
eyes to witness. 
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Charlie raised her eyes, swim- 
ming with tears, to his. 

‘Do give me something to drink!’ 
she said. 

When Hugh was at home he 
affected a tolerably economical 
claret ; he fetched a bottle of this 
from a cupboard outside, drew the 
cork, and poured out nearly a tum- 
blerful. He had just handed it to 
Charlie when Millicent again came 
in. That young lady’s eyes ac- 
cordingly fell upon a spectacle 
such as they had never had the 
opportunity of beholding before. 
Millicent had never seen even 
claret drunk by a woman, except 
out of a small glass and in sips. 
When she saw Charlie accept a 
tumblerful, and quietly dispose of 
it in two appreciative draughts, 
a shadow of disapproval fell over 
her face, and she sat down behind 
the urn with an unmistakable ‘I 
am holier than thou’ manner. 

While Millicent, with virtuous 
down-drooping eyes, was busy mak- 
ing the tea, Charlie drew Hugh’s 
ear down to her lips, and whis- 
péred into it, ‘Isn’t there anything 
more substantial to eat? you can’t 
dine off sardines ! 

‘Of course not,’ said Hugh aloud 
and cheerfully. ‘Milly, can’t we 
have a steak ?” 

‘Certainly,’ said Millicent, ‘if 
you would rather have it now than 
at supper ?” 

‘Yes, let us have it now,’ an- 
swered Hugh, disregarding a pecu- 
liar tone which displeasure always 
brought into his sister’s voice, and 
which he was perfectly familiar with. 

This would be the first steak 
cooked at an unexpected hour 
since Millicent had definitely go- 
verned the tiny establishment. But 
there was no room for any reason- 
able objection, as Millicent knew 
there was a steak, intended for 
Hugh’s supper, in the larder, and 
that there was a capital fire in the 
kitchen. So, without a word, she 
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went out and put the matter in 
train. ‘Then she came back, and 
sitting down again at her tea-equip- 
age, made a praiseworthy effort to 
conquer her disposition to feel very 
much put out. 

‘Won’t you have some tea now?” 
she said to Charlie; ‘it is quite 
ready.’ 

‘No, thank you,’ said Charlie. 
‘I never drink tea, except in the 
morning before I get up.’ 

Millicent opened her eyes a little, 
but said nothing. 

‘You will have yours now?’ she 
said inquiringly to Hugh, and 
poured out a cup for him. 

He was fond of a cup of strong 
tea sometimes, and Millicent had 
learned how to make this beverage 
to perfection in order to please 
him. But just now he was en- 
gaged in finishing the bottle of 
claret which Charlie had begun ; 
so the tea stood untasted, and 
Millicent, sitting silently before 
her unpopular teapot, tried to 
moisten her lips, which had grown 
very dry, by sips from her own cup. 
Hugh walked about the little room, 
which he traversed in two or three 
strides, drinking from his claret- 
glass. Millicent made another ef- 
fort. 

‘Will you like to come to your 
room and take off your bonnet?’ 
she said, again addressing Charlie. 

‘ Thanks,’ said Charlie, in a pe- 
culiar absorbed way she had; when 
anything occupied her mind, she 
would answer people who spoke to 
her as if she were not aware of 
their existence. She spoke in that 
mechanical way now, and quite un- 
intentionally made her first offence 
against Millicent. Miss Wastrell 
did not realise that Charlie was 
utterly absorbed in the contempla- 
tion of her new home. She felt as 
though this absent manner were 
intended as a slight put upon her- 
self. No one probably could have 
felt it thus, without being already 


in a very irritated state. This 
Millicent certainly was; and the 
irritation was all the more intense 
that she was doing her very utmost 
to skin it over with amiability. It 
ate the deeper into her state, as a 
wound that has closed over too 
quickly. It is but fair to allow 
that, although Millicent had a con- 
stitutional tendency to irritability 
and the easy taking of offence, she 
had in this case considerable ex- 
cuse. Hugh had followed out his 
own character by dropping the 
news of his marriage upon her 
suddenly, and it had fallen into 
her quiet placid life with such un- 
expectedness as to produce an ef- 
fect like the bursting of a bomb- 
shell. She had even yet hardly 
recovered her ordinary quietude ; 
for, truth to tell, she had nearly 
cried her eyes out when she found 
that Hugh had actually married 
without her even having been 
aware that there was a woman in 
existence whom he loved. Milli- 
cent could not have helped being 
jealous, however the thing had 
happened, because jealousy was a 
prominent characteristic of the 
feeling which she called love; and 
since her mother died, Millicent 
had not had any one to love except 
her erratic brother. But if she had 
been taken into account in the 
matter—if Hugh’s lady-love had 
been submitted to her approbation 
to some extent—if the thing had 
come gently upon her, as we al- 
ways think our trials ought to come 
—why, then, Millicent would have 
schooled herself and opened her 
arms to her new sister. But simply 
to receive the information by letter 
that in a day or two Hugh intended 
to bring his wife home, brought up 
every little pride in Millicent’s 
nature, and put them each and all 
into arms. She did her best to 
conquer them, but it was almost 
impossible; she had to face the 
moral practical anxiety, also, about 
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the future. She knew very well 
that without her tiny little income 
—the barest spinster-like suffi- 
ciency—this home of Hugh’s could 
not exist. Not that he did not 
make abundance of money when 
he chose to work ; but the native 
disposition of the man was such 
that he could not work regularly, 
that he could not look ahead for a 
single day, and that immediately 
money came into his hands it 
slipped out of them again. He 
never could keep his own head 
above water; how was he to float 
a wife also? This thought pro- 
duced a new feeling in Millicent’s 
mind; one of compassion for this 
woman who had entered upon such 
a difficult partnership. ‘Poor thing,’ 
said Millicent to herself, ‘I expect 
she has no idea of what it will be 
like, Hugh is so sanguine and mis- 
leading in his way of talking.’ And 
then, like a true little soul as she 
was (so long as she might have her 
own way), Millicent resolved to 
make things seem as bright as 
possible to the new wife. Look- 
ing round the cottage with this 
idea, she was perfectly scared at 
the shabbiness which presented it- 
self on every side. ‘I must do 
something! she exclaimed; and 
immediately drew out from the 
bank the last few of her own 
pounds—the only ones she pos- 
sessed until her next dividends fell 
due. These she eked out to the 
utmost, spending them upon cheap 
chintz and lace curtains; sorrowing 
the while that a new carpet for the 
little sitting-room was so utterly be- 
yond her reach. She had the house 
cleaned from top to bottom; she 
stitched at chintz chair-covers till 
her back ached ; she rearranged a 
dozen times all the articles of fur- 
niture in the effort to make them 
look their best. 

Everything was at an agony point 
of perfection by the day of Char- 
lie’s arrfyal, that kind of perfection 
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which people who live in well- 
furnished houses have no idea of. 
A handsome room still looks hand- 
some if half the things in it are dis- 
placed, but in a shabby room it is 
quite different. If you recklessly 
move the large armchair from its 
legitimate spot, you are stared in 
the face by a hole in the carpet ; if 
you wheel the sofa to the fireside, 
you find you have uncomfortably 
displayed to view an insufficiency 
of chintz covering behind, which 
its situation against the wall was 
just calculated to hide. This was 
the kind of making-shift which Mil- 
licent had always been used to, 
and she had no idea how funny it 
seemed to the new Mrs. Wastrell. 
That lady came to grief immedi- 
ately that she was left alone in her 
own room: she desired to make 
her hair look neat, and, as the win- 
dow in the room was very small, 
and the dressing-table stood away 
from it, she found she was unable 
to discover whether she was neat 
or not. So she proceeded to pull 
the little dressing-table in front of 
the window, so as to get the light 
behind the looking-glass. To her 
consternation she found that this 
change displayed a gap in the car- 
pet of the room. Poor Millicent 
had spent an hour on her knees 
planning how to make the carpet 
appear big enough for the room, 
and at last had hit upon this de- 
vice. Charlie at first laughed, then 
sighed, and then began to comb 
out her hair. She was in a hurry 
to get ready for dinner, being very 
hungry ; and there was undoubt- 
edly a very nice steak preparing, 
as, the cottage being very small, it 
was easy to discover. So she put 
the shabby carpet out of her mind, 
and hastily turned to go down- 
stairs again. She looked very 
handsome as she entered the tiny 
sitting-room. Her presence seemed 
to fillit. She was dressed in Hugh’s 
favourite black velvet, and to please 
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him had taken to wearing her hair 
down ; it fell in one long tress to 
her waist. She looked stylish, 
handsome, voluptuous; in every- 
thing the exact opposite of Milli- 
cent, who, looking up at her, felt 
smaller and more insignificant than 
she had ever felt in her whole life 
before. Her heart was just suffi- 
ciently predisposed to compassion 
to have enabled her to warm to- 
wards Hugh’s wife, if that wife had 
sat meekly at her tea-table, and 
exhibited the kind of gentle humi- 
lity suitable to one who comes as 
an extra expense to people already 
sorely straitened. But there was 
no trace of anything of this kind 
about Charlie, who, on the contrary, 
seemed audaciously convinced of 
her own worth and merit. But 
she behaved very well, as Hugh 
thought, looking upon her admir- 
ingly. The dinner, though she 


felt it to be extremely incom- 
plete, was, nevertheless, very good 


indeed, as far as it went. So 
she and Hugh ate and drank and 
grew merry, while Millicent, sip- 
ping tea and making believe to 
nibble bits of toast, sat by and 


did her best to respond cheerfully - 


whenever she was spoken to. In 
fact, they all did their best; and 
Hugh, in his sweet ignorance of 
womankind, would hardly have 
believed his eyes if he could have 
seen into the hearts of these two 
women. Charlie, all the time she 
smiled and talked, was turning 
over and over in her mind the one 
thought, ‘I can never live in the 
same house with this little prim 
starched thing; while Millicent 
was counting the minutes, wonder- 
ing whether she could keep back 
her tears until she should be able 
to escape to her room. At last 
the meal was over; Millicent rose 
rather abruptly and quietly went 
out. A moment after, she had 
locked herself into her own cham- 
ber, where she could have her fit 
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of passion out by herself. She 
scarcely knew why she was so full 
of irritation that it must needs be 
washed away in passionate tears, 
but she felt that she must yield to 
it, and have a good cry over affairs 
in general. She was aroused from 
this indulgence by the sound of 
Hugh's voice in the garden, and, 
cautiously peeping out of her little 
window, she saw him walking down 
the lawn, Charlie moving with her 
buoyant step at his side. He had 
slipped his hand through her arm, 
and, bending over her, was talking 
and laughing in his merriest fashion. 
It was a very charming picture, 
this handsome couple, so evi- 
dently in love, moving among the 
fresh luxuriant spring green of the 
garden. Millicent saw it was pretty 
to look at; but having never had 
a lover of her own, except a very 
slim curate, who, long ago, had 
plighted his troth to her, and im- 
mediately afterwards died of over- 
work and semi-starvation, she could 
not but feel a little envious. The 
happiness of these two was so flag- 
rant, so outrageously evident, that 
it necessarily produced, in a dis- 
position like Millicent’s, a kind of 
‘ left-out-in-the-cold’ feeling. She 
did not exactly understand what 
she felt, but she could not avoid a 
certain dreariness in the thought 
that the best place for her this 
evening would be her own room, 
where she would be out of the way, 
and would not disturb the happi- 
ness of the others. At the same 
time there was a little spitefulness 
in her when she resolved to carry 
this idea into execution, for she 
well knew that, the cottage being 
so small, Hugh would soon dis- 
cover that she had shut herself up 
in her own sanctum ; and she also 
well knew that he had always un- 
derstood, when she did this, that 
she was displeased or annoyed by 
something. And Hugh was ab- 
surdly soft-hearted ; he would per- 
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petually do things which he well 
knew must annoy people; but he 
was sorry directly he found they 
were annoyed, and set himself to 
win them over again. He was 
positively incorrigible in this re- 
spect; he had been worrying Mil- 
licent and winning her over again 
all his life. 


CHAPTER VII. 


‘ A little house well filled, 
A little wife well willed, 
Give me, give me!’ 

THE next few days passed in an 
odd sort of confusion. Charlie be- 
haved admirably, and submitted to 
be treated as a kind of visitor by 
Millicent with the best grace pos- 
sible. She got her own way in one 
or two things quietly enough, by tell- 
ing Hugh she could not do without 
them. He then, in his sweetest 
way, asked Millicent to make an 
effort in order to please him. One 
of the changes thus brought about 
was late dinner. With a tiny rosy- 
cheeked handmaid, whose wages 
were infinitesimal, Millicent man- 
aged the little cottage; but such 
management could only be carried 
on when the requirements were of 
the simplest sort, and all house- 
hold arrangements carried out with 
clockwork exactness. Late dinner 
was a cruel innovation in such an 
establishment as this; but when 
Hugh asked for it, although Milli- 
cent knew perfectly well he would 
never have asked for it for himself, 
she set about it as well as she 
could, and said nothing of the ad- 
ditional duties which were brought 
upon herself. Yet she had a feel- 
ing that it could not be done for 
very long. There were a number 
of other small things, which pro- 
duced a subdued chaos in the cot- 
tage. Hugh’s eccentricities were 
about sufficient for one household; 
when Charlie’s Bohemianism was 
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added thereto, it made things rather 
hard on the rosy-cheeked little 
maid. 

A little atom of a room, which 
was scarcely big enough to breathe 
in, opened into the dining-room. 
It had a bow-window, which opened 
upon the lawn, and made a lovely 
place of it all through the long sweet 
summer. Roses and honeysuckle 
tossed against the window-panes ; 
robins, long accustomed to friendly 
overtures from the dwellers in the 
cottage, would come upon the sill, 
and sometimes inside it. This room 
was invested with a certain air of 
sanctity; the little handmaid called 
it the drawing-room: it contained 
a number of Millicent’s treasures. 
It had an additional charm, in that 
a little doorway (which you must 
stoop to pass through if, like Hugh, 
you had rashly grown six feet high) 
admitted to a miniature green- 
house, containing about a dozen 
geraniums. 

Millicent came one afternoon 
into the dining-room, and sat down 
in the window to cool her hot 
cheeks. She had been by the 
kitchen fire, and she even now had 
her hands white with flour, and her 
big white cooking-apron over her 
dress. For Millicent, being the 
chef of the household, must needs 
spend a good part of the afternoon 
in this costume, now that the dinner 
was in the. evening. Hugh and 
Charlie had been out in the garden 
together, and soon after Millicent 
had sat down they came into the 
greenhouse. They paused there a 
few seconds. 

‘ We really must have some nice 
plants here, Hugh,’ said Charlie ; 
‘a good stand of flowers, placed so 
as to show in the room, would 
make it twice as pleasant ; it would 
not feel half so pokey.’ 

‘A capital thought,’ said Hugh. 
‘I don’t know why there are not 
more flowers here. We will send 
to town for some.’ 
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Charlie, who had been pursuing 
her own train of thought, did not 
reply to this ; but stepping through 
the little doorway, half turned to 
Hugh, and spoke again. 

‘This room really wouldn’t be 
so bad if it were not so crowded. 
Why shouldn’t we get rid of that 
great ugly centre table? I daresay 
we could sell it. There would be 
some space to sit in then, and there 
would be a reason for putting away 
those absurd little ornaments which 
cover it.’ 

‘Just so,’ said Hugh rather ab- 
sently ; ‘why shouldn’t we? Truth 
to tell, he felt like working, and 
was meditating a retreat to the 
sanctuary of his studio, which, 
though it was only a converted 
barn, was the one place within his 
demesne, except the lawn, where 
he felt as if he had light and air 
enough. ‘ Why shouldn’t we, baby? 
You are a clever child,’ he said, 
thinking all the time of the pic- 
ture on his easel. ‘I am going to 
work for an hour or so before din- 
ner,’ he added, ‘so you must amuse 
yourself somehow.’ 

She had already discovered that 
the sacredness of the studio was a 
very needful thing, he was so easily 
distracted. She had insisted upon 
staying there with him one day, and 
the result was he scarcely touched 
his canvas. After that she was 
very willing to have the key of the 
studio-door turned upon her; for 
every one ofthe unfinished pictures, 
of which there were plenty in that 
studio, seemed to her to be just so 
much money not ready for use; 
and, apart from a natural love of 
money which she possessed, it was 
easy to see that it was by no means 
abundant in that house. So she 
let Hugh go when he spoke of 
working, and looked about her for 
some occupation. Her mind being 
full of ideas of change and im- 
provement, she began to look 
round the tiny room. 
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‘Plenty to be done,’ she said to 
herself, ‘and one of the very first 
things is to move this table. Well, 
that is easy, and it will be delight- 
ful to see how the place looks 
without it. . . . It could go into the 
outhouse, and stand there.... I'll 
set about it.’ So saying to herself, 
she began to gather up the things 
upon the table and put them aside. 

She was busy and amused over 
her first piece of innovation in the 
bandbox-like little house. In the 
mean time Millicent, who ‘had, ail 
this time been sitting still and 
silent in the next room, her floury 
hands in her lap, rose and ap- 
proached the door into the little 
drawing-room. Her cheeks were 
very hot, her heart was beating 
very fast. She knew this, and tried 
her best to steady herself, and com- 
mand her voice. The result was 
nothing to boast of. Her voice did 
not tremble, but it sounded very un- 
natural when she spoke to Charlie. 

‘What are you going to do? 
was all she said. 

Charlie drew herself up, and 
turned upon her with an expression 
in her eyes which Millicent had 
never seen there before. It almost 
frightened her. The fact was that 
Charlie was really very angry, and, 
as she thought, justifiably so. She 
had carefully avoided as yet inter- 
fering personally with Millicent’s 
housekeeping authority. She felt 
that this matter of rearranging a 
room was surely within her rights 
as wife of the master of the house. 

‘I’m going to turn out this 
rickety old table,’ said she, ‘as you 
are so—curious.’ She would have 
liked to have said inquisitive, but 
changed her mind at the last mo- 
ment. 

‘O, but you mustn't!’ cried 
Millicent hastily. 

‘And pray why not? asked 
Charlie, the dangerous look grow- 
ing stronger in her gray eyes. 

She had cleared the table now, 
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and with a quick action she caught 
up the heavy cloth which covered 
it, and drew it off. Millicent seized 
it with both hands, and just held 
it halfon the table. Charlie stood 
too amazed at this resistance to 
speak for a second, but gazed at 
Millicent like a cat prepared to 
spring. If Hugh had walked in 
at that moment he would have 
been astonished at the scene be- 
fore him ; fortunately for himself 
he was safely at work in his studio. 

‘What do you mean by this? 
exclaimed Charlie. 

‘Only that the table’s mine,’ 
said Millicent, ‘and—I’d rather it 
wasn’t moved.’ 

‘Yours ?’ Charlie ejaculated, in 
unmeasured astonishment. ‘ What 
on earth do you mean ?” 

The dangerous look went out of 
her eyes, and an expression of 
alarm came into them instead. 
Millicent unconsciously gained 
courage from this. She dropped 
the tablecloth, drew back, and 
spoke more coolly. 

‘I mean,’ she answered, ‘ what I 
have already said; the table is 
mine, and so is the rest of the fur- 
niture. Of course, I thought you 
knew that. I must go and look 
after my cooking.’ 

And so saying, Millicent very 
quietly walked away to the kitchen, 
leaving Charlie absolutely thunder- 
struck. For a short time she stood 
quite still, as if absorbed in the 
effort of taking Millicent’s words 
into her mind. Then suddenly 
she roused, and started off in search 
of that young lady. She had not 
far to seek; Millicent’s voice was 
plainly audible through the kitchen- 
door ; she was scolding the small 
maid for having allowed some 
pastry to burn during her absence. 
Charlie opened the kitchen-door 
and looked around it. 

‘ Millicent,’ she said, in her most 
ingratiating way, ‘mayn’t I speak 
to you a moment?’ 


* Of course,’ said Millicent, ‘ but 
I can’t possibly leave these pies 
just now; they are in the last 
agonies of cooking.’ 

‘In the last agonies, are they? 
said Charlie, advancing boldly into 
the kitchen, a region which as yet 
she had treated with the greatest 
respect. ‘They look very nice. 
But, Millicent, about what you said 
just now, I want to understand 
better. You know I never thought 
that the furniture wasn’t Hugh’s, 
or of course I would not have 
moved anything.’ 

. ‘Ann,’ said Millicent to the 
little handmaid, ‘go and set the 
table for dinner.’ 

This slight difficulty in the way 
of free discussion being removed, 
Millicent sat down upon a kitchen- 
chair, keeping her eyes upon her 
pastry; Charlie began to walk 
about the kitchen, beating her 
hands together and trying to hide 
her distress and her disgust. But 
this was not easy to do. Millicent’s 
tale was a long weary one of debt 
and inconvenience, and the paltry 
contrivances of an insufficiently 
supported home. She had given 
up her little year’s income over 
and over again to help Hugh out 
of some small difficulties, and the 
only return she had was a bill of 
sale upon the cottage, full of rickety 
old furniture. This was given partly 
as amatter ofrecompenseto her, and 
partly to prevent any inconvenient 
seizure of said furniture, which, by 
the way, was worth next to nothing ; 
but Millicent valued it, for it had 
been her mother’s, and was full of 
associations, to her mind. To Char- 
lie, who had no associations with it 
except some of recent disgust, the 
whole thing appeared preposterous. 
Why could not Hugh have a place 
of his own, with new furniture, and, 
therefore, no bondage to Milli- 
cent? Only because he had never 
had any one to manage his affairs, 
and he was incapable of doing it 
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himself. It was plain she must 
take itin hand. If Millicent had 
not these rights in the house there 
would be no reason for her to live 
with them. All this was passing 
through her mind as she put per- 
tinent questions, walking about 
the little hot kitchen, and beating 
her hands together. Her cheeks 
were as hot as Millicent’s by the 
time the little maid came back, 
and by her presence put a stop to 
the conversation. Charlie went 
up to her room to put on one of 
her dinner-dresses. She arranged 
some flowers in her hair, making 
herself as charming as she could, 
and effacing, as far as possible, the 
signs of disturbance from her face. 
She certainly did not look, as she 
swept down the small stairway in 
her blue-silk dress, like a member 
of a poverty-stricken household. 
She was so large and full in her 
person, her manner, her notions of 
living, that she seemed a thing 
quite outside the pale of Millicent’s 
poor little sacrifices and long-suf- 
feringeconomies. Millicentfelt this 
herself as she sat at the side of the 
table, while Charlie took the head, 
and presided withas much largeness 
of manner as if Francatelli himself 
had cooked the dinner, instead of 
the little lady in the demure black 
frock. Charlie was peculiarly gra- 
cious and charming towards both 
her companions throughout that 
evening. She was full, all the time, 
of inward meditations. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


‘ Casar, casar, e que do governo ? 
Marry, marry, and what about the house- 
keeping ?)—Portuguese Proverd, 

By the middle of the next day 

Charlie had formed some kind of 

idea as to the course she would 

pursue. She said to Hugh as he 

was leaving the lunch-table, 
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‘Shall I have some plants for 
the greenhouse ?” 

‘Why, yes, of course,’ said Hugh; 
‘we decided that yesterday, didn’t 
we, baby ?” 

When he had gone to his studio, 
Charlie sat down and wrote an 
order to a florist in the nearest 
town, and despatched a small boy 
with it whom she found on the vil- 
lage green, and who, for a trifling 
sum, was quite willing to walk to 
the town and back again. She 
said nothing more about the 
flowers ; and at dinner she asked 
whether they might have some 
salmon the next day. 

‘O, it’s too dear, yet!’ cried 
Millicent, with a scared face. 

‘Nonsense,’ said Hugh ; ‘ we'll 
have some. I'll tell them to send 
us a nice piece.’ 

The ice thus broken, Charlie in- 
formed him in the course of a pri- 
vate talk between them later in the 
evening, that without champagne 
and oysters at least twice a week 
she should die of starvation. Hugh 
looked at her sorrowfully. 

‘What a shame to starve such a 
baby as this! and ’pon my soul, 
I'd like some oysters, too. I de- 
clare I haven’t stayed at home so 
jong as this for a year, and little 
Millicent always half starves a fel- 
low. Let’s have a barrel of oysters 
in; and I'll send to town for some 
fizz.’ 

In the morning Hugh and Char- 
lie ordered the oysters and salmon 
of the only fishmonger in the neigh- 
bourhood, who lived about a mile 
from the cottage. At the same 
time Hugh posted an order to a 
wine-merchant whom he knew in 
town, and whom he described as 
the ‘best fellow in the world; a 
gentlemanly fellow, you know, who 
doesn’t dun for his money.’ 

This was Saturday. They had 
been at home exactly a week. 
Charlie thought, as they were walk- 
ing back to the cottage, how changed 
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her ideas of that home had be- 
come since the last Saturday, when 
first she entered it. 

In the afternoon she looked out 
for her flowers. There was a kind 
of unexplained coolness between 
herself and Millicent to-day. Char- 
lie, of course, knew very well that 
she had put her foot upon Milli- 
cent’s special ground in interfering 
in the housekeeping; she thought 
Millicent was piqued. Millicent 
was piqued; but she was more— 
she was frightened, and that not 
selfishly. She had been too often 
insulted by tradesmen not to have 
a wholesome fear of the whole class. 
She had learned to order only small 
necessities which she knew she 
could pay for. She did not know 
what Charlie’s object was in taking 
the orders into her own hands, and 
she was afraid to speak to her about 
it. Thus the afternoon was dull 
enough, when Hugh had gone to 
his studio, which now he did every 
afternoon. The announcement of 
the flowers would have amused 
Charlie, but they did not come 
until late in the evening, when it 
was quite dark. They were just 
placed in the greenhouse, without 
any care as to arrangement ; Hugh 
and Charlie looking on in great 
delight. The man handed a bill 
to Hugh, which he put in his 
pocket. He really never thought 
of it, the beauty of the flowers so 
delighted him. Millicent, startled 
by this unexpected arrival, turned 
hot and cold by turns, sitting still 
and silent in her accustomed chair 
in the dining-room window. 

‘ That will do,’ she heard Charlie 
say to the man. ‘I can arrange 
them myself to-morrow.’ ~ It is no 
imagination to say that these words 
sent a kind of thrill through Milli- 
cent’s whole frame. To-morrow 
was Sunday—Sunday which, from 
her earliest babyhood, had meant 
Sunday-schools, church services, 
cold dinner, and idle hands to Mil- 
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licent. Anything but this seemed 
to her the most terrible invasion of 
religious order. Millicent had 
never been out of this village for 
some four years. She had always 
lived in a village much like it. If 
she was very narrow in her views 
upon small matters, she must be 
excused on the score of utter inex- 
perience. 

Charlie and Hugh were enjoying 
themselves this evening. They 
had had an unusually good dinner, 
thanks to their own exertions ; they 
were both charmed at the beautiful 
flowers, which made the greenhouse 
full of scent and colour ; their only 
regret was that the champagne 
could not arrive till next week. 
But they made up for its absence 
by an additional bottle of claret. 
This was a pleasure from which 
Millicent was altogether excluded. 
She could not learn to understand 
wine, being one of those people 
whose palate seems constructed 
without reference to the existence 
ofthe grape. Thus she would im- 
plore with tears in her eyes to be 
spared the infliction of drinking a 
glass of wine. Charlie regarded 
her as a natural curiosity in this 
respect, and called her, behind her 
back, ‘a little fool.’ 

Charlie had not been to church 
on the last Sunday; but then she 
had so recently arrived that weari- 
ness was allowable as a fair excuse. 
Millicent much wondered whether 
she would go on this Sunday. But 
she had not made her appearance 
at all when Millicent, in her black 
dress and her little black bonnet, 
with her prayer-book under her 
arm, started off to the Sunday- 
school; the breakfast was still 
waiting, much to the orderly little 
housekeeper’s disgust. She did not 
return home until after the morn- 
ing church service, when she walk- 
ed down the road to the cottage by 
the side of the lady who played the 
organ, and who occupied, in the 
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village estimation, a position simi- 
lar to that of a curate—if not rather 
a higher one than some curates, in- 
asmuch as she not only was unim- 
peachably pious, but also belonged 
to a county family. Millicent was 
somewhat puzzled, as she neared 
home, by observing that some of 
the congregation, who had had to 
pass the cottage-gate, still lingered 
about them. 

Among this group was a certain 
Captain Linnet, the one fast man 
of the village society. That is, the 
one fast man pure and simple. 
Hugh Wastrell himself was talked 
vaguely of as being very fast in 
London; but he was also known 
to bea genius, and, therefore, mad ; 
besides, he was not addicted to 
making brazen love to every pretty 
girl of every rank that he came in 
contact with, after Captain Linnet’s 
fashion; and, moreover, he was 
not in the society of the county 
families, having never taken the 
trouble to ingratiate himself with 
them. Thus Captain Linnet’s 
character was a much simpler one, 
and he had the honour of being 
the fast man of the neighbourhood. 
He was the only one of the group 
who remained by the cottage-gate 
as the two ladies approached. He 
did this because it amused him 
to stare at the demure Millicent 
with his bold eyes until she blush- 
ed painfully ; and because it also 
amused him to talk now and then 
to the lady who played the organ, 
whose efforts to treat him, whom 
she regarded as the black sheep of 
the flock, with Christian amiability 
and social politeness afforded him 
great diversion. Seeing that this 
wicked gentleman was intending 
to wait for them, Millicent very 
quickly shook hands with her com- 
panion, and went in at the cottage- 
gate. But she was so startled at 
the very sight which had interested 
Captain Linnet, that she stood still 
a moment inside the gate before 
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she had the courage to advance 
any further. The door of the little 
greenhouse stood open ; a number 
of flower-pots were standing upon 
the path, evidently in a transition 
stage. Charlie, in her velvet dress, 
was busily sweeping out the green- 
house floor with a long-handled 
broom. Her hair was ruffled, cer- 
tainly, and she looked as if the 
exertion was making her very 
warm; but the picture was pretty 
enough as a whole; and no one 
who has not lived in the narrow 
circle of a village society, where 
certain actions are considered re- 
spectable, and certain others dis- 
reputable, can even imagine what 
an effect this sight had upon our 
poor Millicent. She could feel 
within her all the remarks which 
must have been made by the peo- 
ple—the respectable people who 
had passed that gate on their way 
from church. She felt as if herself, 
her family, her life, were really dis- 
graced by this simple action of 
Charlie’s, who was busily working, 
quite unconscious of her own 
wickedness; indeed, rather think- 
ing that she was perhaps too good 
to do all this for herself, instead of 
summoning Millicent’s little hand- 
maid to do it fcr her. 

Millicent could never have 
dreamed that this was Charlie’s 
state of mind. She regarded her 
as a wilful outrager of public 
opinion and the decencies of so- 
ciety. She rushed to her room 
and cried desperately for a little 
while; then she went down to 
lunch with red eyes and burning 
cheeks. Charlie came in, warm, 
pleased, and happy. 

There was a scene over that 
lunch-table which astonished Hugh 
Wastrell beyond measure. 

‘I did my very best for you,’ 
cried Millicent furiously, when at 
last they came to plain speaking. 
‘I called on people and told them 
you had been engaged to Hugh 
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quietly, and that I had known it. 
I tried to make them suppose I 
knew you quite well, when I had 
never set eyes on you.’ 

‘Well,’ interrupted Charlie fierce- 
ly, ‘I think it’s worse to tell lies than 
to sweep a greenhouse on Sunday.’ 

*I didn’t tell lies,’ cried Milli- 
cent, ‘but I tried to screen you. 
What do you suppose they would 
have thought if they heard of the 
wild way in which you got married? 
I confess it’s more than I can un- 
derstand myself, so I shouldn’t ex- 
pect them to understand. But, for 
Hugh’s sake, I pretended to know 
all about it; and if you had be- 
haved quietly, the people would 
have called on you. I don’t sup- 
pose they will now—not any one 
respectable.’ 

‘What do you suppose I care 
for your village respectabilities ?’ 
asked Charlie, in great wrath. ‘I 
know more of good society than 
any of them; and, as the wife of 
a man of genius, I consider it quite 
unnecessary to truckle to their 
small opinions.’ 

This was a position which Milli- 
cent was so entirely unable to 
grasp, that she did not know how 
to reply. She was very proud of 
her brother’s genius; but she had 
always had a feeling that that very 
genius somehow led him into being 
different from other people, and 
into being not ‘respectable ;’ and 
the long-drawn effort of her life 
had been to conquer this balance 
in the direction of Bohemianism, 
and make the household wear as 
much as possible the appearance 
of other households. She was com- 
pletely puzzled by Charlie’s de- 
fiance, and her pause ended the 
scene. Hugh, who up to this had 
sat in the silence of utter amaze- 
ment, looking from one to the 
other, now got up from his seat 
and walked out into the garden, 
his head very high in the air, and 
a frown of angry perplexity on his 
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forehead. Charlie immediately fol- 
lowed him, while Millicent sat 
alone at the deserted table, and 
wept afresh in a kind of bewildered 
misery. How real that misery was 
would scarcely be believed by an 
outsider, or one who could not 
realise how a small circle of emo- 
tions may be full as vivid as a large 
one. 

Hugh and Charlie entered upon 
a discussion, standing upon the 
lawn in the sunshine. Millicent 
could ,see them from where she 
sat. Charlie’s angry movements 
were followed by her eyes. What 
the two said to each other must 
remain unknown. But the inter- 
view made Hugh a ‘sadder and 
wiser’ man. It was to some extent 
made plain to his ‘ primeval intel- 
lect’ how two women can worry 
each other; and he also began to 
make the discovery that Charlie, 
babyish as she could be in many 
ways, and easily led through her 
enjoyment-faculties, was a young 
woman of very decided will-power. 
He was not likely to follow his 
own path in undisturbed ease for 
the future; and this he began dim- 
ly to apprehend. Charlie insisted 
that Millicent should be sent away ; 
but about this, Hugh shook his 
head. He had promised his mo- 
ther that unless Millicent married 
she should live with him, and that 
he would take care of her. He 
had a conscience in such matters, 
and although his taking care of his 
sister was oddly interpreted into 
using her little income, and letting 
her keep him out of debt by eternal 
small sacrifices and _ self-denials, 
still he could not bring himself to 
think of sending her away. 

‘Well,’ said Charlie viciously, 
‘if she chooses to go, you can’t 
prevent her; and I mean to be 
mistress in my own house, whether 
she is here or not.’ 

With which sentiment Charlie 
betook herself to her greenhouse, 
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where she spent the Sunday after- 
noon in arranging and rearranging 
her new plants. Hugh tried to 
paint a little, but his mind was too 
unhinged and disordered by the 
revelation of domestic discords. 
He kept walking from his studio 
round to the greenhouse, and look- 
ing in upon Charlie, in the hope 
of extracting from her a cheerful 
smile. For when people would not 
be sweet to him, he was disconso- 
late, like a dog whose master is out 
of temper and will not notice its 
continual advances. He could not 
live without some sort of affection ; 
and had it not been that he was a 
coward, and afraid to have his ears 
filled with a fresh account of the 
difficulties between the two wo- 
men, he would have gone for sym- 
pathy to Millicent, who now sat 
alone in the little dining-room, a 
good book in her hands and her 
eyes fixed on vacancy. But he 
dared not. And thus the Sunday 
wore dully away, for there were 
barriers between all three. Milli- 
cent went again to school and 
church in the afternoon, and came 
home to sit silent at a meal which 
could hardly be called dinner, but 
with which they must needs be 
satisfied, the head cook having 
been to church instead of in the 
kitchen. Indescribably dreary was 
this repast. Millicent sipped tea 
and pretended to eat; Charlie ate 
cold beef and salad with an air of 
subdued melancholy, as though 
she were starving on a desert is- 
land and were reduced to ship’s 
biscuits ; Hugh ate and drank with 
a boisterous hilarity, every now and 
then making a cheerful remark to 
one or other of the women, which 
they replied to in monosyllables, 
carefully ignoring each other’s ex- 
istence. 

Hugh got a little confused, and 
repeated himself. ‘Did you have 
a good sermon, Milly?’ came at 
last for the third time ; and Milli- 
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cent, who could not have smiled 
to save her life, answered with as 
much gravity, ‘ Yes, very good,’ as 
if it were the first time of asking. 

At last Hugh pushed his chair 
back rather loudly and went out 
into the garden. He was begin- 
ning to want air. 

Charlie instantly went to her 
greenhouse, and Millicent went to 
her own room, where she remained 
all the evening. Later on, Hugh 
and Charlie came in, and sat as 
usual in the little drawing-room. 
And now Charlie began to exhibit 
her real resources. She was not 
only a woman of the greatest perti- 
nacity and determination in ob- 
taining her own way; but she 
had that inestimable gift, a great 
belief in herself, and that her way 
must be the right way. These are 
grand qualities for warfare; and 
in addition Charlie possessed a 
weapon which probably only a 
woman ever wields to perfection— 
the power of ‘ nagging.’ A woman 
who really has this power may in- 
deed remove mountains, on the 
same principle that dropping water 
will wear away a stone. She de- 
veloped her views and feelings a- 
bout her position and Millicent’s in 
the house; about her disappoint- 
ment in finding the poverty-stricken 
cottage instead of a fine country 
house ; about the necessity of mak- 
ingsome change, of ordering Hugh’s 
money matters, of inaugurating a 
better style of living. This was not 
all done on that evening; these 
various branches of the subject oc- 
cupied something like the whole of 
the following week. During that 
week the two women scarcely in- 
terchanged two words ; but Char- 
lie by decisive action had produced 
a very decided difference in the 
arrangement of the queer little 
household. Millicent still spent 
her afternoons over the kitchen- 
fire concocting delicacies; but it 
was Charlie who gave the orders, 
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either to the little maid or to the 
tradesmen’s boys. This system 
gratified Hugh highly; he praised 
Charlie’s taste every day, for in- 
deed she knew very well how to 
order a good dinner; and as Milli- 
cent had learned, by bitter expe- 
rience, how to cook it, the result 
was satisfactory. Millicent uttered 
no word with regard to the new 
expenses, but went on doing her 


accustomed duties with an air which 
Charlie called sulky, and which 
puzzled Hugh (when he thought 
about it). He had not much time 
to think about it, however, for 
Charlie had begun rather pointedly 
to encourage him in his work 
somewhat after this fashion : 

‘Do get that big picture finished, 
there’s a dear boy, for I really must 
have some money soon.’ 


[To be continued. ] 
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WHEN the sun in proud splendour 
Is king of the west, 
And all the fair flowers 
Are folding to rest ; 
When the soft breath of summer 
Scarce moves in the tree, 
Love out of the silence 
Is speaking of thee ! 


In the hush of the twilight, 
When birds are asleep, 
And over the meadows 
Night’s broad shadows creep ; 
When the sadness of heaven 
Is shed o’er the sea, 
My soul is in ecstasy 
Dreaming of thee ! 


When night gathers slowly, 
And hides from the eye 

This world, but discloses 
A million on high, 

Then my soul rises upwards, 
Rejoicing and free, 

Till it resteth in paradise, 
Dearest, with thee ! 
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CHAPTER I. 
* QUITE AN ACQUISITION,’ 


‘Tue refined and musical circle’ 
(see advertisement in all the daily 
papers) of ladies and gentlemen 
who are received and entertained 
on highly remunerative terms by 
Mrs. Withers, in her hospitable 
and handsome home, are awaiting 
impatiently the announcement of 
dinner and the advent of a stranger, 
when first we meet them. 

Mrs. Withers is the daughter of 
a naval and the widow of an army 
officer, facts which are kept well 
before the minds of the several 
members of the aforesaid refined 
and musical circle. For among 
her many other excellent qualities, 
Mrs. Withers has this one of never 
forgetting anything that redounds 
to her own credit. ‘Her dear 


papa’ has been dragged from his 
watery grave afresh for the benefit 


of every new-comer. And if her 
lamented husband was half as 
much fatigued by the performance 
of the numerous deeds of valour 
which she ascribes to him, as her 
‘circle’ is by her recital of them, 
it is no wonder that he died of 
sheer exhaustion many a year ago. 

She is a p!ump and comely dame, 
of unblemished respectability and 
unsurpassable powers of manage- 
ment. Nothing is ever cold, hur- 
ried, late, or otherwise disorderly, 
in her establishment. The elderly 
gentlemen and middle-aged ladies 
who reside with her, on what she 
calls ‘terms of mutual accommo- 


dation,’ have little or nothing to 
find fault with ; that for which they 
have bargained, they have. She 
gives them their pound of flesh, 
and does it with so much hospitable 
grace that they almost forget that 
they pay her handsomely for it at 
times. 

Her circle is without reproach, 
and above suspicion. The elderly 
gentlemen are colonels and majors, 
with their names in the Army List ; 
members of good clubs, or, if not 
members themselves, on terms of 
intimacy with men who are. They 
do not as a rule mingle freely with 
fashion’s gay throng; but they 
make it to be clearly understood 
that they could do so if they 
wished. The sole exception to 
the military rule is Mr. Powell; 
and he is a brilliant exception, 
one of whom any hostess in the 
position of Mrs. Withers may well 
be proud ; for he has a ‘place’ in 
the country, and his sister is the 
Marchioness of Claymore, ‘a good 
old Scotch title, which strikes awe 
to the stoutest hearts over the 
Border,’ Mr. Powell affirms. 

It is only for three months in 
the season that Mr. Powell honours 
and elevates the circle at 10 Dar- 
lington-crescent, by making one of 
its links. ‘Our friend, the Mar- 
chioness’s brother, will soon be 
with us again,’ Mrs. Withers is in 
the habit of saying, in her most 
languid tones and with her sweetest 
smile, about the end of April; and 
the others stir themselves up at 
the tidings, and begin to read the 
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- Court Circular with eager interest, 
and to zealously look up every bit 
of intelligence the weekly journals 
may be good enough to give about 
the Claymores and other members 
of the aristocracy. 

He has been with them for a 
fortnight now, and his frequent 
allusions to ‘what the Queen said 
to my sister the other day,’ and his 
deep regret that ‘Claymore had not 
been able to go to Hurlingham 
with the Prince on Friday, as the 
latter had made up his mind he 
(Claymore) should do,’ imparts 
quite an aristocratic bouquet to 
the atmosphere. Personally he is 
not imposing, being low in stature 
and lean in habit. But these facts 
are not clearly discerned by those 
around him here, for the halo of 
his sister’s rank is about him, glori- 
fying and beautifying him exceed- 
ingly. In manner he is what those 
about him make him—insufferably 
haughty whenever he is not inso- 
lently condescending; but withal 
intensely popular with the majority, 
who pronounce him to be ‘so ex- 
tremely aristocratic, quite an orna- 
ment to the circle! in loving re- 
membrance of his sister the Mar- 
chioness. 

‘I ought to have told you that 
we are expecting an addition to 
our party to-night,’ Mrs. Withers 
says to him softly, as she sees that 
he is looking at his watch. She 
always speaks softly to him, as if 
he were made of fine porcelain, 
and might break if roughly jarred 
by tones with reality in them. 

‘Indeed ! he says, adjusting his 
eye-glass, without betraying a 
shadow of interest in either tone 
or look. To him Mrs. Withers’s 
remark is not nearly as exciting in 
its nature and import as one made 
by his cook, to the effect ‘that she 
had engaged a new scullery-maid,’ 
would be. ‘These people’ about 
him here, though as well born and 
better bred than himself, hardly 
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exist for the man whose whole 
nature is leavened and defiled by 
his self-glorification. He esteems 
himself more highly for being the 
brother-in-law of the Marquis of 
Claymore than that nobleman es- 
teems himself, his race, his title, 
and everything else that he pos- 
sesses. 

‘I believe the title was given to 
my people some centuries ago, in 
order that that miserable little . 
brother of yours might make an 
ass of himself about us in these 
degenerate modern days,’ Lord 
Claymore says to his wife some- 
times ; and her ladyship laughs and 
replies, 

‘He’s so infinitely small, my 
dear, that he can’t take a good 
generous pleasure, even in that. 
I am good for him to talk about ; 
but he can’t forgive me for having 
married you ; whereas he has never 
succeeded in getting a decent- 
looking girl of our own class to 
look at him, much less to marry 
him,’ 

‘A very charming addition too, 
I think we shall find her,’ Mrs. 
Withers goes on; ‘she has written 
some books, which are, I’m told, 
very clever indeed ; and she writes 
some of those scathing articles on 
society, in some of the weekly 
journals; she will be quite an 
acquisition, I think.’ 

Mrs. Withers speaks quite timidly, 
and her deprecating manner meets 
with its due and just reward. 

‘I hope to Heaven the woman 
won't bore us at dinner with any 
of her literary jargon,’ Mr. Powell 
says, in those flat metallic tones 
which have about as much warmth 
and feeling in them as a toad has. 
‘Numbers of women who come 
from Heaven-knows-where, and 
live the devil-knows-how, have the 
impertinence in these days to call 
themselves novelists and journal- 
ists, and to write about society. 
Why, they never even come in con- 
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tact with us. I have said to my 
sister (the Marchioness of Clay- 
more) frequently that I am very 
glad she has not been infected by 
the debasing spirit of the times, 
and filled her drawing-room with a 
set of people who write and paint, 
and dance on the tight-ropes and 
mouth Shakespeare.’ 

* But you don’t class writers with 
—with tight-rope dancers, do you?’ 
Mrs. Withers asks in agony. 

‘My dear madam, certainly I 
do! Their trades differ, I allow, as 
the butcher’s from the baker’s, and 
so on; but in classifying a people, 
I should put all so-called artists 
down together. They assume to 
belong to something superior to the 
labouring population, and they 
decidedly do not belong to us; 
therefore I give them a wide plat- 
form all to themselves, and I wish, 
with all my heart, that they would 
remain on it.’ And Mr. Powell, 


who can write, but not legibly, and 


cannot spell at all, turns with lan- 
guidly-portrayed disgust from the 
subject. 

Presently a portly little page 
opens the door, and announces 
‘Miss Garwood’ and ‘dinner’ simul- 
taneously, and the new member of 
the circle divides the honours of 
interest and attention with the 
eagerly anticipated meal. 

She is a tall young woman, un- 
gracefully built and badly dressed, 
with a look of power in her broad 
brow and dark-gray steady eyes 
that is contradicted by the weakly- 
sloping chin and feebly sensuous 
mouth. Short-waisted and long- 
limbed, one sees at a glance that 
if she managed and draped herself 
properly, the fout ensemble of her 
figure would be classical. Avs it is, 
it is clumsy ; for in spite of all the 
visible conceit which sits enthroned 
on her brow, and plays over the 
lips that are now pursed up with 
pretentious demureness, she has 
not attained the art of holding her 
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hands and moving her feet as if 
she could defy observation. 

Two or three of the elderly 
gentlemen mutter to one another 
that ‘she’s a mighty fine girl,’ and 
the ladies murmur that she ‘looks 
uncommonly clever.’ But Mr. 
Powell glances at her superci- 
liously; and she, having acute 
powers of observation, notices the 
glance, and attributes it to its right 
source. 

‘He’s the chief one here, and 
I'll get hold of him before this 
night is over,’ she says to herself; 
and all the while she goes on talk- 
ing in a well-sustained voice about 
some of her experiences in the 
north of England, in which district 
she has been recently staying. 

By and by Mr. Powell finds him- 
self listening to her, unwillingly 
enough, for she is concentrating 
all the attention on herself, and 
not one of them is waiting, as 
usual, with a fawning smile of ex- 
pectancy for his next platitude. 
Miss Garwood is telling the story 
of how the miners in a colliery, 
belonging to the friend with whom 
she has been staying, struck during 
her visit, and how a powerful ad- 
dress from her pen, read as if com- 
ing from his heart by their em- 
ployer, had softened their hardened 
hearts, and reduced them to order. 

Her words run trippingly off her 
tongue ; her phrases flow fluently. 
Now and again she gets among 
sunken rocks and seems likely to 
founder, but she tacks and steers 
away into safety and smooth 
waters almost immediately. ‘I 
had the subject at my fingers’ 
ends,’ she says, ‘and I said to him, 
** You leave it to me, and I’ll write 
you something that will prove to 
them that, in the war of capital 
against labour, capital must eventu- 
ally be the conqueror.” He told me 
afterwards that he wondered where 
I got it all, for he had been study- 
ing the subject all his life, and 
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found that he knew little about it 
compared to me.’ 

‘He must have been a very 
stupid man,’ a keen-eyed lady, 
with an inquisitive nose, puts in 
volubly ; ‘a man to be acoal-mine 
owner and an employer all his life, 
as you say, and to know less of 
the subject than you who have had 
no experience of the work or the 
workers !—he must be very stupid 
indeed ! 

‘He was just that,’ Miss Gar- 
wood says, nodding her head 
assentingly, and sacrificing her 
friend’s intellect on the spot; ‘a 
child might have managed them : 
but if I hadn’t been there to tell 
him what to say, they’d have been 
in insubordination up to this day.’ 
She looks round, as if challenging 
argumentative opposition to this 
incontrovertible fact, and she gets 
it in a way she scarcely expects. 

*O, you odd him what to say !’ 
the keen-eyed lady, Mrs. Varney, 
says. (Mrs. Varney has hitherto 
been the accepted delle esprit and 
universal literary authority in Mrs. 
Withers’s select circle. ‘No, I 
have not published, she says, when 
questioned injudiciously on the 
subject. ‘No, I have not pub- 
lished ; I leave that to those who 
are ambitious of gaining empty 
fame ; but I have written volumes.’) 
*O, you Zo/d him what to say, 
did you? she says, now bearing 
down so unexpectedly upon Miss 
Garwood that the latter is shaken 
on the pedestal she has placed her- 
self upon for an instant. 

‘Yes, I told him,—that is, I just 
stood by and prompted him; I 
had read up the subject, and knew 
more about it from reading than he 
did with all his experience.’ 

‘I thought you said that you 
wrote the speech for him, and that 
he got it off by heart, the keen- 
eyed lady persists; and as she 
speaks she glances triumphantly 
round the circle, as though she 






were calling upon them to regard 
and admire her powers of cross- 
examination. Hitherto when she 
has pitted herself verbally against 
any one, that one has been looked 
upon as doomed. But the day of 
her destiny is over now! No one 
is seen to rejoice that she has 
cornered Miss Garwood for an 
instant, and when that astute 
young lady says calmly, ‘Well, and 
is not writing a speech for a man 
to make telling him what to say? 
two or three of the elderly military 
gentlemen express relief and appro- 
bation. 

‘Quite right! Very good! Per- 
fectly true!’ they say; and Miss 
Garwood goes on with her dinner, 
with the serene feeling of satisfac- 
tion in having frustrated the politics 
of her first feminine opponent in 
that house, and with the confident 
belief that she will be the cynosure 
of all the elderly gentlemen’s eyes 
from this moment, till ‘it is con- 
venient for her to take the oppor- 
tunity of leaving Mrs. Withers’s 
select circle.’ 

‘Can you tell us anything about 
her? One likes to know who and 
what people are when they dwell 
in the tents with one?’ Mrs. Var- 
ney says sharply to Mrs. Withers 
later on in the evening. Miss Gar- 
wood at the moment is occupied 
in telling an anecdote, with a good 
deal of local colouring and some 
warmth about it, to the old colonels 
and majors, and they are laughing 
and choking and chuckling over 
it, in a way that speaks volumes 
for the neatness and piquancy with 
which it has been told. They feel 
quite young and gay, debonair and 
pleasantly wicked, as they listen to 
her. ‘ By Jove!’ they say to them- 
selves and one another, ‘she’s a 
wonderfully clever woman! a 
woman with a head and a grand 
PpAysique!’ And in return for their 
evident admiration of her she tells 
them that she ‘ can’t stand talking 
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to young men; no man under 
middle age has the power of draw- 
ing a word from her.’ When she 
says this, the elderly gentlemen 
hardly feel forty ; they stand erect, 
and banish after-dinner torpor ; and 
one of them, who is getting rather 
stout, or rather whose ‘coat has 
shrunk’ (he says) ‘till it has be- 
come too tight for him,’ resolves to 
take ‘ emaceration powders,’ which 
he sees advertised as being at once 
safe and certain. 

‘Tell you anything about her, 
Mrs. Varney! Why, I Aave told 
you a great deal, I think; she is a 
young Scotch lady, I believe, quite 
independent, not obliged to write 
for money at a//; and she and her 
family are very particular about 
what acquaintances she makes. I 
assure you, Mrs. Pellew, the lady 
who introduced her here, made 
countless inquiries before she would 
permit her to come.’ 

*O, indeed ! we were canvassed, 
were we? our respectability was 
questioned in order that that of 
Miss Garwood might be preserved 
intact, was it?’ Mrs. Varney in- 
terrupts, bridling and shaking her 
head, and generally deporting her- 
self as one who longs to do 
battle on her own behalf against 
all comers. 

* Not at all, not at all,’ the ha- 
rassed hostess replies. ‘I only 
mentioned that Mrs. Pellew had 
been so very particular, in order 
to convince you that Miss Gar- 
wood is a most unexceptionable 
person. Then her writing makes 
her quite a person of distinction, 
you see.’ 

*I don’t see it at all,’ Mrs. Var- 
ney nippingly replies, thinking of 
those unpublished tomes of hers: 
‘many people write, and write in 
a way, too, that calls forth com- 
mendation from great literary au- 
thorities, but they have not the 
vanity or the audacity to publish. 
I have been implored by my friends 
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to bring out many of my works, 
when I have allowed them to 
see the manuscript; they all tell 
me they cannot have a greater 
treat than to read some of my 
chapters, which are studded with 
bons mots, and overflowing with wit 
and humour. But I have one an- 
swer for them all: “If Captain 
Varney had lived, he would never 
have permitted my name to appear 
in print with the Charlotte Brontés 
and Miss Braddons, and Brough- 
tons and George Eliots.” He was 
a very proud man! I may have 
told you that he was of the old 
Derbyshire Varney family, and that 
it is said that King Henry the 
Eighth—’ 

‘Yes, you have told me,’ dis- 
traught Mrs. Withers (who has 
heard the story a hundred times 
before) interposes. ‘And I have 
no doubt but that Captain Varney 
was quite right; still, everybody 
has not the same prejudices, you 
must remember, and I’m sure I 
don’t see why publishing a book is 
so much more degrading a thing 
than writing it. I did hope that 
Miss Garwood and you, having 
kindred tastes, would have got on 
well together. It would be such a 
great thing for her.’ Mrs. Withers 
goes on judiciously, ‘You being 
one of my oldest established guests, 
and having such a delightful circle 
of friends in London, I quite looked 
forward to your introducing her 
about, and making it pleasant and 
lively for her.’ 

‘O, probably my friends are 
not intellectual enough for her, 
or sufficiently aristocratic for her 
friends to approve of,’ Mrs. Varney 
says. But she is softened by the 
compliment, and as Miss Garwood 
appears to be making headway 
with every one, Mr. Powell in- 
cluded, she (Mrs. Varney) resolves 
to form an alliance with her, for a 
time at least. 

Greatly to his own amazement, 
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before this first evening is over, 


Mr. Powell finds himself holding - 


friendly converse with the stranger. 
He imagines that he is flattering 
and patronising her! She knows 
perfectly well that in reality she is 
turning his weak old head with her 
clever, but withal coarse, compli- 
ments. 

In common with most weak men, 
who have never mastered the art 
of being lucid and interesting in 
prose, Mr. Powell fancies that he 
has a pretty taste for poetry. In 
the course of a conversation (which 
she inaugurates) on the beauties of 
the sylvan scenes in the midst of 
which his place is situated, he 
quotes a few lame lines on the 
subject, which she shrewdly divines 
he has himself written. Miss Gar- 
wood has a little art and a good 
deal of artifice at command, and 
she brings both to bear upon the 
unavowed bard on the spot. 

‘ That’s good !’ she says, with an 
air of sincere though suppressed 
appreciation. ‘Do you know I’ve 
never happened to meet with that, 
and I thought I knew all modern 
English, and nearly the whole of 
American, poetry by heart, but 
I never happened to meet with 
that.’ 

She looks up at him with such 
honest admiring eyes that the 
proud and happy poet falls head- 
long into the snare, and proceeds 
to recite a few more words that 
totter into rhymes at irregular in- 
tervals. 

‘You must tell me where I can 
get a copy of them,’ she says, 
growing more earnest as the grati- 
fied author brings another verse to 
a faltering conclusion ; ‘they have 
a ring about them that I don’t 
quite recognise; the word-painting 
in those lines, 

‘*Green leaves flapping like fans in the wind, 

Buttercups gilding the grass you will find,” 
is almost Tennysonian—a/most, but 
not quite.’ 


* You are quite right,’ Mr. Powell 
says affably; ‘Tennyson was zof 
the model I set before myself when 
I commenced that poem, I should 
scorn to be a mere imitator, but 
Browning—’ 

‘Ah, it’s Browning, to be sure, 
that they remind me of,’ she says 
unblushingly ; ‘that’s what I felt 
they were, stronger—they havemore 
grip in them than Tennyson. Will 
you tell me where I can get them, 
or will you give me a copy? 

‘I will—with the author’s warm- 
est thanks for the delicate and 
critical appreciation you have be- 
stowed upon them,’ Mr. Powell 
says, bowing with gorgeous com- 
placency. And when he says that, 
Miss Garwood knows that she has 
caught and conquered her man. 

‘Tl not try to thank you, Mr. 
Powell, for the pleasure you have 
given me, but I'll tell you this—I 
know what real poetry is; it’s given 
in to me that I write the best criti- 
cisms on poetry that the G/asgow 
Examiner and Stafford Independent 
have ever had. I’ve made a study 
of it; and I'll tell you this, that 
any one, any publisher, would be 
glad to give you something hand- 
some for a volume of such poetry 
as that! Why don’t you bring it 
out? I'll get you early notices in 
all the leading papers; now just 
say,—will you? You’d make some- 
thing worth having by them.’ 

‘Does the woman think that I 
have the trading spirit, and would 
sell my Muse?’ Mr. Powell says to 
himself. But flesh is weak, more 
especially bard’s flesh. And he is, 
notwithstanding his silent com- 
mentary on it, much impressed 
both with the advice and the ad- 
viser. 

‘I have had them printed, not 
published, you understand, for pri- 
vate circulation only among my 
own immediate friends; if I may 
find you here to-morrow morning, 
I shall do myself the honour of 














presenting you with a copy. They 
are dedicated to my sister, the 
Marchioness of Claymore.’ 

‘Is the Marchioness of Clay- 
more a sister of yours?’ Miss Gar- 
wood asks, with undisguised amaze- 
ment, cracks showing in her thin 
coating of the varnish of good 
breeding at once. 

‘She is! he says a little stiffly, 
struggling to retain his position of 
social Samson against this astound- 
ing Dalilah. 

‘I’ve heard a good deal about 
them ; my aunt, Miss McTurnan, 
stays away often up in the High- 
lands, with a friend near their 
place.’ 

‘I know all their neighbours up 
in the Highlands; will you tell me 
the name of your—aunt’s friend 

‘I forget at this moment,’ Miss 
Garwood says carelessly. ‘I’m 
hearing so many new names every 
day of my life, now I’ve come up 
to London and everybody is want- 
ing to be introduced to me, that 
I’m forgetting the old ones.’ 

‘I don’t wonder at “every one” 
wanting to be introduced to you,’ 
Mr. Powell says gallantly, as she, 
feeling she has done a good day’s 
work and fairly earned a night’s 
repose, rises to say good-night. 
‘It is natural that the many should 
desire to know you, but keep your 
friendship for the few,’ he adds, in 
the nearest approach to an impas- 
sioned whisper that he has ever 
achieved in his life. 

‘ They'll talk me over sooner or 
later, so they may as well get it all 
over among themselves to-night, 
before they know much about me,’ 
Miss Garwood says to herself, with 
a yawn, as soon as she is in the 
safe seclusion of her own room. 
‘The women will all be ready to 
cut my throat in a few days, and 
that Mrs. Varney will do me all 
the harm she can, with that sharp 
tongue of hers, till I cut the tip of 
it. The old boy and his verses 
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are a rare joke; I wonder can I 
get him to introduce me to his 
sister the Marchioness, and make 
her take me‘about. I’ll find out all I 
can about them at once; it doesn’t 
do to make mistakes with that sort.’ 

Having come to this conclusion, 
Miss Garwood sits down and writes 
a long letter to the maiden lady 
away in bonnie Scotland, whose 
well-sounding name, and _pro- 
claimed austerity and exclusive- 
ness, have been of incalculable 
service to her niece, during the 
latter’s progress through the world 
in which she is winning her way. 
The early portion of this letter 
deals with a period anterior to this 
evening, but the latter paragraphs 
are interesting and instructive. 


‘I am now settled down to my 
work, in the house of a lady of 
distinction, to whom I have been 
introduced by Mrs. Pellew. She 
is a Mrs. Withers, a commonplace 
kind of woman, but evidently 
knowing first-rate people. Among 
her visitors to-night was a Mr. 
Powell, a man of splendid family 
and position, with a grand place in 
the country. His sister is the 
Marchioness of Claymore. Didn’t 
you hear queer stories about Lord 
Claymore when you went up to 
Glenfallan last year? If you did, 
let me know them; they may be 
useful, and anyway it looks well to 
know something of such people as 
the Claymores. Mr. Powell is as 
taken with me as he can be; he 
has given me a volume of his 
poems, and I have flattered the 
old gentleman about them so well 
that he'll introduce me to the 
Marchioness his sister, and she'll 
take me to Court and into the best 
set. Tell them all at home this, 
and let them die of spleen at my 
having got on so well. I dont 
understand any one being envious 
and jealous because another is 
better looking and cleverer. Mrs. 
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Pellew has been very kind and 
useful; it’s through her I’ve got 
into this capital set, in fact.’ But 
I don’t want to see much more of 
her now. She'll hang on to me 
and hinder me if I don’t keep her 
at arm’s length. Don’t forget to 
give me all you can get hold of 
about the Claymores. I've told 
old Powell that you stay with some 
people who know them, and he 
was down upon me for their names 
at once: shall I tell him they’re 
the Inchquins? or is Glenfallan a 
place to be kept dark in the Clay- 
more set? I am wanting some 
new dresses, but till my next quar- 
ter’s salary from the journals I’m 
writing for is due I'll have to go 
without them unless you will send 
me twenty pounds. It will be 
impossible for me to go to the 
Marchioness’s till I’ve set myself 
up at a London dressmaker’s. My 
publisher tells me that my next 
novel, if I carry it on as I’ve begun 
it, will bring the world to my 
feet. 
* Your affectionate niece, 
‘ Lity GaRwoop.’ 


It will be seen from these few 
passages that Miss Garwood either 
assumed a great deal or was gifted 
with the rare Scotch gift of second- 
sight. And it will be further seen 
that she did not hesitate to paint 
the lily whenever she thought that 
a few skilful touches would improve 
that pure and simple flower. Miss 
McTurnan, reading this letter by 
and by in her substantial comfort- 
able Scottish home, in a pretty 
little village about five miles from 
Edinburgh, will feel her maidenly 
aunt’s heart expand with hope and 
pride at the prospects deftly limned 
forth by her niece. The dear old 
lady will not be quite sure whether 
in due course of time this brother 
of a marchioness will not develop 
into a marquis himself; and feel- 
ing that it will be a grand thing to 
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have our Lily in the Peerage, that 
twenty pounds will come. 


CHAPTER II. 
BETWEEN TWO STOOLS. 


Trim, brisk, scrupulously neat 
and well dressed, Mrs. Varney is 
always a great and pleasant feature 
at the breakfast-table. The little 
lady is quite an authority on the 
war and politics; and the other 
ladies find it much easier to get up 
the facts concerning them, which 
will enable them to look as if they 
knew a little about what is going 
on generally, from her light and 
airy conversation than from the 
long reports and leading articles. 
The majority of the newspapers 
which lie upon the breakfast-table 
are addressed to Mrs. Varney ; and 
she is magnificent both in lending 
and reading aloud from them. 

But this morning, though she is 
no less trim, neat, and scrupulously 
well dressed than usual, she is not 
by any means brisk or conversa- 
tional. On the contrary, she is 
decidedly depressed and silent. 
She broods over her papers, and 
takes no part in the discussion that 
is being carried on between Colonel 
Wakefield and Mrs. Withers, as to 
whether it is really well that a 
young person in Miss Garwood’s 
position should be so lifted out of 
her sphere as to be taken to the 
Marchioness of Claymore’s. 

‘It is certain she could not go 
unless she had been asked; and 
as she 7s going, it is certain that 
the Marchioness must have asked 
her,’ Mrs. Withers (who is very 
loyal to her boarders so long as 
they stay with her) says doggedly. 

‘Yes, but ow has she been 
asked?’ Colonel Wakefield asks. 
The gallant officer has been fight- 
ing the ground inch by inch around 
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Miss Garwood against Mr. Powell 
for the last fortnight, and now that 
gentleman has fairly or unfairly 
worsted him, and got him on the 
hip by getting the Marchioness of 
Claymore to invite Miss Garwood 
to one of her Saturday afternoons. 
‘ How has she been asked?’ he 
repeats, with a reddening face, as 
he reflects on how cruelly and 
curtly a scheme, that he has pro- 
jected for the fair Lily’s amusement 
this afternoon, has been thrown 
over by the invitation. ‘ Miss Lily 
Garwood is not a young lady to 
hide her light under a bushel ; if 
Lady Claymore had sent her a 
note or a card of invitation we 
should have seen it. Even if she 
had not pointedly shown it to us 
she would have left it all over the 
house for us to see. No! the fact 
of the matter is that she has got it 
through that conceited old ass 
Powell ; and he has only done it to 
establish a claim on her gratitude, 
and make her fancy that he’ll gain 
still further social favours for her ; 
what do you say, Mrs. Varney ?” 

That lady, thus appealed to, is 
compelled to break through her 
own lines of reserve. Dragged 
into speech on the subject, she 
resolves to make her words as 
damaging to Miss Garwood as may 
be, for Mr. Powell is a free man, 
and she (Mrs. Varney) is a free 
woman; and who can tell what 
might have been had not this young 
Scotchwoman and her wiles inter- 
vened? So now she says, in her 
most incisive tones, 

‘I think Miss Garwood quite 
capable of inviting herself any- 
where ; and from what / know of 
Mr. Powell I should say he had 
nothing whatever to do with it. 
As to his wanting to establish a 
claim on her gratitude, you must 
be blind indeed not to see how 
glad he would be to shake her off. 
There are others who might have 
monopolised him much more, and 
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gained an introduction to his sister 
the Marchioness, if they had been 
equally pushing and equally vain 
and thick-skinned.’ 

‘Nonsense! any one can see 
that the old fellow has lost his 
head to the girl,’ Colonel Wake- 
field says angrily. ‘He follows her 
like her shadow, and bores her out 
of her mind.’ 

‘Has she told you that? Mrs. 
Varney asks sneeringly. 

‘Well, she has not exactly told 
me, but any one can see it with 
half an eye, and she herself ad- 
mitted it to me; besides, is it 
natural that a fine handsome girl 
like that can tolerate an old whip- 
per-snapper like Powell ?” 

‘She flatters him about his 
poetry till he thinks himself a 
second Browning—only better ; 
and she has got hold of every little 
rubbishing historical fact concern- 
ing the family of Claymore that all 
the old gossips in Scotland can 
supply her with,’ Mrs. Varney says 
quickly. 

‘ You have frequently asked him 
to read his garbage to you,’ Colonel 
Wakefield says wrathfully.- ‘A 
woman is obliged to be complaisant 
when a man is such an egregious 
ass as to force her to listen to his 
ravings. Powell writing poetry! 
Great powers! there’s more music 
in the bray of an ass than in all his 
verse, I’ll venture to say.’ 

‘It’s so reasonable of you, so 
just and manlike, to disparage him 
and abuse his works because a 
woman makes herself ridiculous by 
her intense and strained admiration 
of him and them, Mrs. Varney 
says bitterly. ‘I think the way in 
which she lays herself out to please 
him is deplorable, quite deplora- 
ble! If I were her mother—I mean 
her eldest sister—I should feel my- 
self called upon to remonstrate 
with her; as it is—’ 

Mrs. Varney is compelled to 
bring her sketch of what her course 
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of conduct would be under different 
circumstances to an abrupt close, 
in consequence of the appearance 
in the doorway of Miss Garwood 
herself. 

* You are late this morning, my 
dear; I hope you rested well? 
Mrs. Withers says good temperedly. 
If Miss Garwood stayed up half 
the night, and laid in bed all the 
day, and demanded a constant 
succession of meals daintily served, 
Mrs. Withers would still feel 
amiably towards her at this junc- 
ture. It seems to Mrs: Withers 
that her young-lady boarder is on 
the high-road to splendid promo- 
tion. This invitation to his sister’s 
the Marchioness is almost equiva- 
lent to a declaration of honourable 
intentions. 

‘Yes, I slept well, thank you; 
but I’m late, I know, because it 
takes me so long to dress,’ she 
says lazily ; and Mrs. Varney, look- 
ing at the authoress’s cuffless wrists 
and untidily arranged hair, remarks, 

‘Does it really! I should hardly 
have thought that.’ 

It is an unhappy speech; for 
neat, trim, scrupulously well-dress- 
ed as Mrs. Varney is, she is not 
impregnable. All her teeth and 
nearly the whole of her hair are 
false; whereas Miss Garwood’s 
locks, though they may be untidily 
arranged, are all her own, and have 
that unmistakable stamp of reality 
which locks which have been just 
previously dipped into a basin of 
cold water invariably possess. 
There is not an atom of make-up 
about Miss Garwood, so on the 
whole she is justified in saying, 

‘Well, you see, I don’t put my 
hair on ready done; that stage of 
my toilet takes a longer time to get 
over than yours, I fancy. Colonel 
Wakefield, will you look over and 
correct a bit of military writing for 
me this morning? I want to 
march one regiment out of a gar- 
rison town and another into it, and 
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I never do anything of that sort in 
my novels without getting some 
authority to verify my descrip- 
tions ; that’s why my books are so 
immensely popular and successful,’ 
she adds, looking round the table, 
as if she thought it only kind to 
offer them some sort of explana- 
tion as to the secret of her success. 

‘I shall be on/y too happy !’ the 
warrior says beamingly, feeling that 
henceforth he will be associated 
with Miss Garwood’s literary 
triumphs. 

‘It's very kind of you to tell us 
that they are so immensely popular 
and successful,’ Mrs. Varney says, 
leaning forward, and shooting her 
words out as if they were venomed 
darts. ‘One likes to hear of some- 
thing that one can read, and it’s 
quite good of you to mention 
yours, because we had none of us 
ever heard of them before you 
came ; I am sure you will forgive 
us, won’t you?’ she adds sweetly ; 
but her eyes are dancing with fiery 
triumph. 

Miss Garwood laughs a clear, 
unstrained, resonant laugh. 

‘O, Tl forgive you readily 
enough for proclaiming that you 
take no interest in what’s going on 
about you; I suppose you live in 
the past, Mrs. Varney ; very likely 
I'll do the same when I am old.’ 

She is so perfectly cool and in 
earnest that no one can imagine 
for a moment that she means to be 
insulting. Nevertheless, Mrs. Var- 
ney feels insulted, and unadvisedly 
shows that she does so, by rising 
and leaving the room in an em- 
barrassingly visible huff. 

‘Are we to carry out our plan 
of visiting the Royal Academy 
this afternoon ?’ Colonel Wakefield 
asks. ‘You were mentioning that 
you must go, on account of that 
notice you have to send off to 
Glasgow for Monday’s paper.’ 

She calmly bites a bit of toast, 
and gazes at him with steady eyes, 
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full of truth and thought, as she 
eats. Having done this, and gained 
time, she answers him. 

*I made a mistake and mixed 
up my papers when we were talking 
about the notices yesterday. It’s 
the Glasgow paper that I have done 
already, and the Stafford critique 
needn’t go off till the middle of 
next week. And that’s fortunate 
for me,’ she adds ingenuously, ‘ for 
I am obliged to go to a reception 
at the Marchioness of Claymore’s 
this afternoon.’ 

Her large truthful-looking eyes 
say as plainly as possible, ‘I wish 
you were going with me;’ but he 
Is too much hurt at the overthrow 
of his scheme for the afternoon to 
be softened by their mute elo- 
quence. All he can trust himself 
to say is, 

*O, indeed ; I hope, then, as that 
is the case, that Mr. Powell has 
succeeded in inducing his noble re- 
latives to take a little notice of 


him. They give him the cold 
shoulder and a wide berth generally 
speaking.’ 

‘Yes, he’s a rare joke,’ she says, 
surrendering her absent friend with 
a celerity that is rather bewildering ; 
‘he and his poetry and his sister 


the Marchioness! I get more 
laughs out of him than out of any 
one I know.’ 

‘ Then now, as you have finished 
breakfast, let us go and look over 
the military episode,’ Colonel Wake- 
field says, rising with youthful 
vigour on the ruins of his friend 
Powell, and desirous of showing 
Mrs. Withers (who will be sure to 
tell Mrs. Varney) that his supremacy 
over the mind and heart and taste 
of the clever and versatile Miss 
Garwood is still undisturbed, al- 
though Mr. Powell has been guilty 
of bribery and corruption by intro- 
ducing her to the Marchioness of 
Claymore. 

Miss Garwood makes no re- 
joinder to his remark; nor does 
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she rise with corresponding youth- 
ful vigour when he suggests that 
together they shall go and ‘look 
over and correct the military epi- 
sode.’ Nor will it be marvelled at 
that sloth and inertia should seize 
her for their own, when it is con- 
fessed that not only has she not 
yet written the gaily-alluded-to 
martial incident, but that she has 
no design whatever of doing so at 
all. Accordingly, now she takes 
out a letter from her aunt, Miss 
McTurnan, and as she reads she 
rallies her thoughts, and brings 
them into good marching order 
against Colonel Wakefield’s plans 
of happiness. 

‘Isn’t this unfortunate?’ she says, 
appealing to him for sympathy, 
with a frank air of trouble that 
touches him intensely ; ‘ just when 
I'd settled to have a quiet morning’s 
work with you (and the good you’d 
have done me no one knows better 
than myself), here comes this letter 
from my aunt, Miss McTurnan, up- 
setting everything. She wants me 
to go right off into town shopping 
for her, getting her things that she 
could get just as well in Edinburgh, 
and I’ll have to do it.’ 

Colonel Wakefield is crushed 
into feeling considerably more than 
forty. But he hears Powell’s hated 
step in the passage, and knows he 
has but a moment. 

‘Let me go with you—be your 
escort,’ he says hastily. 

And she és so sorry to be obliged 
to negative his daring proposition 
almost in the face of his enemy. 

‘Hush! no—not to be thought 
of,’ she says hurriedly. ‘ How d’ye 
do, Mr. Powell? I was just want- 
ing to see you before I go off to 
town shopping for my aunt, Miss 
McTurnan, who wants some pre- 
sents sent over for Inchquin of 
Glenfallan. You may have heard 
the Marchioness speak of the Inch- 
quins ; they know her.’ 

‘So does her groom,’ he would 
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have said only the other day; but 
he is mellowed now, and she knows 
pretty well how far she may go, and 
what she may venture to say to 
him. 

‘I shall not permit you to go off 
shopping,’ he says gaily. ‘I want 
to read my new poem to you, and 
you must give me the morning.’ 

She has a difficult part to play, 
for Colonel Wakefield is within 
earshot ; and if she stays at home 
to hear the outpourings of Mr. 
Powell’s Muse, when she has de- 
clined to stay at home to have her 
unwritten military episode corrected 
by the gallant son of Mars, she 
may find herself in the proverbial 
position of those who waver be- 
tween two stools. Her part is very 
difficult therefore, for Mr. Powell 
is awaiting her answer with a beam- 
ing air of expectation, and Colonel 
Wakefield with a scowling look of 
discontent. ‘These old men are 
too tiresome,’ she says to herself, as 
she stands biting her lips and look- 
ing gravely into space. ‘I must 
hear that poem through, or I may 
lose the Marchioness, and that’s not 
to be thought of for the sake of 
pleasing that old military image, 
who'll dangle after every woman, 
and never do any real good for 
One.’ 

This is what she thinks. 
she says is : 

‘ Hearing your poem will be busi- 
ness, Mr. Powell, for I have to write 
a London letter for a country news- 
paper every week, and I’m always 
glad to get hold of anything new. 
My aunt, Miss McTurnan, won’t 
mind her shopping being put off in 
such a cause. She always says to 
me, “ Never let any pleasure stand 
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in the way of your professional 
business.”’ 

‘Yet you allowed her shopping 
to stand in the way of giving me 
the great pleasure of putting my 
poor services at your disposal this 
morning,’ Colonel Wakefield says 
tremulously ; and no child of ten 
years old could look more en- 
gagingly ingenuous than Miss Gar- 
wood, as she replies : 

‘Ah, now shall I tell you the 
truth? It’s so crudely written that 
I am afraid to submit it to you till 
I have corrected it, even by my 
own poor lights. When I have 
done that you shall see it, and put 
the final polish on it.’ 

She says all this with an air of 
serious sober earnest, that com- 
pletely takes in her two auditors, 
and partially takes in herself. 

‘I am real clever,’ she says to 
herself. Among other strongly 
marked peculiarities, she has this 
one of adopting and adapting any 
accent or provincialism she has 
ever heard, for her own use and 
service. She applies them with so 
much skill and talent that they 
merely seem piquant and original 
when issuing from her lips—never 
vulgar. 

‘I am real clever,’ she now says, 
ruthlessly using up the favourite 
phrase of an American lady whom 
she met only last night. ‘Both of 
these old gentlemen believe in me 
almost as much as I believe in my- 
self, and ¢hat’s no small work to 
have accomplished in a short space 
of time.’ 

As she is thinking thus, the 
Colonel is ardently pleading his 
cause, and fancying that she is im- 
pressed by his eloquence. 


[To be continued.] 








